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EDITORIAL 
THE ARTS AND SECONDARY EDUCATION— 


A CREATIVE 


The arts are rapidly coming into 
their own in modern education. Fewer 
and fewer persons cry out against them 
as fads and frills, and recognized leaders 
in increasing numbers stanchly sup- 
port them when they are attacked. The 
main reason for the prominent place 
being assumed by the arts in education 
is the stronger position that they now 
occupy in community, business, and 
industrial life. This is but another ex- 
ample of the reflection of a change in 
community life that laggardly makes its 
way into school practice. 

For centuries, “art” was divorced 
from the everyday practical life of the 
people. Much bitter truth is lodged in 
the stereotype of a queer bohemian char- 
acter on the verge of starvation produc- 
ing his works for the contemplation and 
amusement of the wealthy, powerful 
classes. The so-called fine arts and the 
practical arts remained unnaturally 
apart for a long period of time. Not 
until about the turn of the present cen- 
tury did business and industry begin to 
realize the need for the creative talents 
of the artist in the fashioning and mar- 
keting of their products. We cannot 
detail here the many influences that 
united to bring about a marriage of form 
and function in modern industrial pro- 
duction, but we see everywhere about 
us the result of a tremendous creative 
upsurge that has revolutionized the 
houses in which we live, the automobiles 
and airplanes in which we ride, the 
clothes we wear, and the household 
furnishings we use. Few aspects of 
modern life have escaped the influence 
of the twentieth century artists. They 
have made a profound impact upon con- 
temporary living, and the end is not yet 
in sight. As the physical frontier has 
closed in they have opened new nonma- 
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POTENTIAL 


terialistic vistas. Now widely recog- 
nized is the contribution of the creative 
arts and crafts to the integration and 
enrichment of the human personality, a 
central objective of education in our de- 
mocracy. 

The question that now confronts the 
secondary schools is no longer whether 
or not the arts should be included as a 
basic part of the general education of all 
youth in school, for that has already 
been decided in the larger cultural con- 
text. What remains is the working out 
of the details by means of which this 
shall be accomplished. It should not be 
assumed that this is unimportant, for as 
with many affairs of life, it is in the exe- 
cution of the detail that the main goal 
is either obscured or brought sharply 
into focus. In a democracy especially 
the ends tend to intertwine and bury 
themselves in the means. 

The symposium this month covers the 
field from junior high school through 
adult education. It is interesting to note 
at each level an insistent demand for 
expanded activities that outruns either 
the facilities or the available teaching 
personnel. The senior high school faces 
special difficulties in fitting this impor- 
tant field into what appears to many to 
be an already overcrowded curriculum. 
The colleges and universities in their 
admission and graduation requirements 
are only tardily recognizing the aca- 
demic respectability of the arts and still 
must be counted as a deterring force in 
the expansion of creative activities in 
the secondary schools. Nevertheless, 
each decade records an increasingly 
larger number and percentage of pupils 
in secondary schools who are enrolled in 
regular courses in arts and crafts. 

One of the delightful features of the 
program of arts and crafts is the life 
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given to the entire school program by 
the teachers and the pupils directly en- 
gaged in it. The “creative” approach, 
act, or urge, by whatever name it is 
called, is not confined to or indeed al- 
ways found in art classes. A sterile, 
pedantic, and routine approach to learn- 
ing may be found in art classes as well 
as in other subject fields. But there is 
often in the art subjects and among the 
art teachers an abundance of original, 
unorthodox, and spontaneous energy 
that attracts and motivates pupils be- 
yond the ordinary routine and causes 
them to see relationships with and ap- 
plications to other phases of their school 
activities and to living outside of the 
school. 

One of the telling criticisms of school- 
ing is its preoccupation with training 
the intellect to the neglect of the emo- 
tions, which are in these days so des- 
perately in need of education and of 
discipline. The deep personal and social 
troubles of the twentieth century, the 


social scientists agree, lie in faulty 
human relationships, which spring in 
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large part from aggressive, hostile feel- 
ings which human beings express 
toward one another. In this area of 
understanding, controlling, and educat- 
ing the emotions lies one of the most 
pressing and challenging frontiers of 
education. 

The artists are old hands at dealing 
with the emotions, for these are the raw 
products of their trade. Through such 
mediums as painting, carving, ceramics, 
metalwork, the pupils command many 
languages to express their feelings as 
well as their ideas—and in the process 
of ordering their materials they order 
and discipline their emotions. This con- 
structive educational end cannot be ac- 
complished as well in any other fashion, 
certainly not alone through verbal ex- 
periences. Thus it is that in the arts we 
have added a powerful new educational 
tool that may enable us to see the essen- 
tial unity of human experience and help 
us to integrate in our thinking and ac- 
tion the emotional, intellectual, social, 
and physical aspects of life. 

R.N.B. 





FREE WATER MAP OF CALIFORNIA AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Water Economics Committee of the Irrigation Districts Association of 
California has again made available for distribution to secondary schools a limited 
supply of their 1951 Water Map of California. 

This colored map is 38 x 27 inches and diagrammatic in type. It presents the 
features of the State Water Plan, including presently authorized features of the 
Central Valley Project, other present and proposed projects of the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation in California, and the principal features of the flood control pro- 
gram prepared by the Department of the Army, Corps of Engineers. In short, 
practically every existing or proposed California water development project from 
the Oregon line to the Mexican border is clearly and meaningfully portrayed. 

Teachers in the secondary schools have found this map to be a very useful, 
instructional material in conservation education. 

The maps are regularly priced at $2.00 each, but the Irrigation Districts As- 
sociation, because of its continuing and vital interest in the program of conserva- 
tion education in California schools, is making a limited supply available for free 
distribution to secondary schools on the basis of not more than two maps per school. 

Requests for the map may be addressed to Bert L. Smith, Secretary, Water 
Economics Committee, Irrigation Districts Association, 932 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, California. 








NOTE ON THE SYMPOSIUM 


Typical of the robust vigor of the art education movement, the response to 
Mr. Wedemeyer’s requests for manuscripts describing art programs throughout 
the state was so enthusiastic that the number and length of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted far exceeded the space available for the symposium. Consequently, many 
of the articles appearing here have been severely “pruned” and others have had to 
be omitted. With the authors’ permissions, we shall hope to share them with 


Journal readers at a later date. 





Symposium on Creative Arts and Crafts in 
Secondary Education—Introduction 


TE itushion to this Symposium on 
Creative Arts and Crafts in Secondary 
Education are selected from widely 
distributed geographic locations in Cali- 
fornia. 

The topics are based on the experi- 
ences of sincere and enthusiastic teach- 
ers who have distinguished themselves 
in unique, yet typical, situations in our 
system of secondary education. 

Through fourteen years of public 
school art, into special programs for 
adults and professional training for arti- 
sans, we follow a strong thread of con- 
viction—to develop each student in the 
greatest satisfaction of his abilities, to 
stimulate those inherent creative powers 
each possesses toward intelligent and 
wise application. The patterns are vari- 
able according to the nature of the com- 
munity and the objective of the learner. 
What has happened in Elementary Art 
in recent years influences somewhat 
today’s action in Secondary Art. 

From kindergarten through the sixth 
grade we have universally accepted 
growth and development as a factor 
more important in the art education of 
the young child than his painting or 
piece of clay. We have learned that the 
art experience can be used as a measure 
of progress, often more revealing than 
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By ARCHIE WEDEMEYER 





@ The Journal is indebted this month to 
one of California’s leaders in art educa- 
tion, Archie Wedemeyer, for his effort in 
co-ordinating the symposium. His grasp 
and vision of the field of art education are 
reflected in his introductory statement. 

Archie Wedemeyer is Director of Art 
Education, San Francisco Unified School 
District. He has served for twenty-six 
years in public and private education in 
California as art teacher and administra- 
tor. He has been on the staff of the Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, Los Angeles Evening High 
School, Claremont Colleges Summer 
School, and the Art Center School. He has 
served actively in official capacity in local, 
state, regional, and national art associa- 
tions. His professional training includes 
work at University of California, Los An- 
geles, University of Southern California, 
Claremont Colleges, Chouinard’s Art Insti- 
tute, and Art Center School. 





other objective growth evidence. The 
arts and crafts, because they encourage 
creativity and provide opportunities 
both personal and social, are an estab- 
lished part of the total elementary pro- 
gram. With the advent of accepting a 
child’s art at his own level, there has 
been introduced a variety of materials 
and processes to provide for differences 
in the rates of learning and physical, 
mental and emotional growth. Enrich- 
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ment of the elementary art program and 
better understanding of how children 
learn is helping each boy and each girl 
in some satisfying personal expression. 
A desire for further art experience is 
being created. 

In the junior high school the emphasis 
has moved from mastery of skills in 
drawing and painting to exploratory 
experiences with many media. Experi- 
mentation with material that may be 
immediately applied to individual and 
group interests is stressed. A wide but 
well-guided range of energy-consuming 
processes so badly needed by the early 
adolescent is provided. Reality, close to 
the pupil’s personal interests, becomes 
the substance of the activity. 

In the senior high school, most stu- 
dents have elected preparation for fu- 
ture success upon what parents and 
counselors say they have the most apti- 
tude for and upon what they already 
know about themselves. Competition 
for recognition becomes quite keen in 
all subject areas and at all levels of in- 
telligence. Courses in arts and crafts 
are purely elective and fashioned for the 
two extremes—the student who is fail- 
ing in “academics” and the student who 
is outstanding in art. In between are 
those courses offered to students who 
can find time to experience art for pure 
enjoyment. Often these three come to- 
gether under the guidance of a superbly 
qualified art teacher. In whatever way 
the teacher has solved the problem of 
administering to these extremes, the 
processes continue on an original ex- 
ploratory basis. Increasingly technical 
skills and attitudes of appreciation are 
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developed in accordance with individual 
differences and individual abilities. 

Tremendous enrollments in adult 
art classes make us aware of values re- 
ceived in terms of satisfaction for our 
adult citizens. We carefully plan and 
provide these art classes because some- 
where in the past we crowded out art 
opportunities by an inflexible system of 
programming for higher education. 

Specialization above the twelfth year, 
in city college, state college and profes- 
sional art school, is attendant upon re- 
quirements of degree and demands of 
business and industry. The need for 
expert knowledge, special skills and 
keen judgment in any phase of produc- 
tion is essential. We have a real con- 
cern about the quality of training and 
the type of student being trained for 
future placement in art education and in 
art production. From these special 
training programs come our principal 
brains, ability and imagination. Out of 
these special training programs must 
come creative individuals with habits 
which will promote successful working 
and living relationships. 

Real problems in American enterprise 
are neither scientific nor technical, 
rather are they related to the charac- 
teristics which human individuals pos- 
sess. We have been most insistent in 
recent years that special art training in- 
corporate those liberal art studies which 
help to widen the horizons of the spe- 
cialist. 

Let us read the story told by the par- 
ticipants in this Symposium and follow 
the thread of creative teaching and 
learning in its full meaning. 





Not Why but How 


I: there existed a magic group of words 
that could aptly describe the reaction 
of the early adolescent to his art pro- 
gram, it might be contained in the 
phrase “not WHY but HOW” do I do 
it. For the four words “not WHY but 
HOW” suggest a normal attitude of 
junior high school students that can 
spell the success or failure of their art 
experience in school. With a shift of 
emphasis from “why” to “how”, a pro- 
gram of art education meets adoles- 
cent needs more effectively. 

“Why” refers to reasons for doing 
a thing. Certainly for the art teacher 
it should be the philosophical and psy- 
chological root from which a truly or- 
ganic program of art education can 
grow. The danger that must be avoided 
is that the philosophical and psycho- 
logical approach of the teacher not be- 
come consciously felt by the student. 
With the early adolescent much of the 
“why” of his experience is lost unless 
the “how” occupies a more prominent 
position. “How” is to be interpreted as 
a manner or way of doing something. 
Effective use of the “how” can pave the 
way for a sound pupil appreciation of 
the art program. In art education “‘tra- 
ditional” implies an approach to art that 
stresses technique and skills rather than 
thoughts and feelings and is usually 
characterized by an accent on color 
wheels, perspective, charcoal drawing, 
rote lettering and so forth. The word 
“needs” refers to pupil needs and in art, 
as in most fields of education today, 
pupil needs are considered more impor- 
tant than the subject matter at hand. 
This means that in an art education 
program where a philosophical and psy- 
chological approach is understood, the 
pupil is encouraged to express personal 
thoughts and feelings with art materials 
in a manner that is within his ken and 
not aimed toward adult standards. 


By JAMES GIBBS 





@ The importance of maintaining a free, 
spontaneous and creative approach in the 
art education program of the junior high 
school is emphasized in this article by 
James Gibbs. He suggests that pupils be 
not directed too consciously to make ex- 
plicit the ends for which they seek or the 
forces that motivate them—the “why” 
element as he designates it—but rather 
to concentrate on the sheer thrill of the 
experience of doing—the “how” element. 
James Gibbs is an art instructor in Hor- 
ace Mann Junior High School, San Diego. 
He is completing his sixth year of teaching, 
all of which has been in the junior high 
school. He is a member of the San Diego 
Art Guild, has won prizes in ceramics and 
watercolors and is currently chairman of 
the Allied Craftsmen of San Diego. His 
training includes work at the University of 
Tulsa, University of California, Los An- 
geles, and Claremont Graduate School. 





In pursuing the philosophy of meeting 
the more human needs of pupils in art 
education, it should become increasingly 
apparent that the early adolescent is 
more lastingly influenced by the “how” 
of the art experience than by the “why” 
connected with that experience. This 
does not mean that the “why” is to be 
eliminated but it should be recognized 
that its effect is of lesser importance in 
the minds of this age group. 

The preceding definitions should help 
those teachers and principals who think 
of an art program in terms of their own 
earlier experiences in an art class. For 
them it is usually difficult to conceive of 
an art program that has any real mean- 
ing for pupils. Fortunately, a majority 
of the present generation of young peo- 
ple who are the parents of students 
now in junior high schools have been 
trained by intelligently administered 
educational systems and look upon art 
as a normal accompaniment of life. 
Many times these same young parents 
have also had the added pleasure of 
creating art and thus are more sympa- 
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thetic toward present trends in art edu- 
cation. 

It is usually with an expression of 
pleasant amazement that parents enter 
an art room today. The physical facili- 
ties alone are a surprise. The variety 
of expression exhibited may be quite 
overwhelming. This very variety is the 
spice of life for the young student and if 
extensive it will reflect a wide number 
of “how” experiences. These experi- 
ences are the outgrowth of a philosophy 
that embraces an art program which 
includes living experiences rather than 
mere activities per se. 

Thus, the “how” of painting a water- 
color may become an expression, in a 
very fluid medium, of a student’s per- 
sonal feelings toward an event or activi- 
ty. Since almost everyone at one time 
or another has had a desire to paint a 
sunset the application of paint to a wet 
sheet of paper creates an excellent op- 
portunity to combine “how” with an 
experience that is familiar to everyone. 
The “why” of the occasion fades from 
the scene as paint, water and personal 
feelings blend to create an exciting ex- 
pression on a flat surface. Children at 
this age level take quite naturally to 
the accidental quality that characterizes 
their use of the medium and before much 
time has elapsed the student has dis- 
covered “how” to mix colors without 
the stereotyped use of a color wheel. 

It should be made clear at this point 
that by emphasizing the “how” ap- 
proach there is a danger in succumbing 
to the ‘how-to-do-it” idea that thrives 
where technique is substituted for sensi- 
tive understanding. Such an “end in 
itself” pattern of thinking is obviously 
unrelated to the ideas here expressed. 

The kinesthetic satisfaction that 
comes from working with clay and the 
opportunity to express feelings in a 
three - dimensional form lends itself 
quite naturally to junior high students. 
There is seldom a need for any “why” 
emphasis in this medium but to insure 
satisfactory pupil results an intelligent 
“how” introduction is necessary. The 
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changing physical appearance of clay 
as it is first experienced in modeling 
through to the bisqued and later the 
glazed piece is unique to most students. 
In the course of this chemical change 
there may be many “why” questions 
but they are not the motivating factors 
in the experience. 

Because students instinctively ex- 
press what they know rather than what 
they see, the teacher utilizes the “how” 
approach more extensively than the 
“why”. Using the students’ interest in 
performing, but recognizing the self- 
consciousness that first appears at this 
age, the development of a puppet show 
or the making of puppets lends itself 
to a very meaningful art experience. 
Whether the puppets represent charac- 
ters drawn from a story of fantasy or 
from the imagination of the children 
themselves the experience illustrates an 
excellent “how” in an art program. The 
genuine interest that the pupil evokes 
in bringing his puppet to life leaves no 
room for a question as to the validity 
of this type of expression. It may be 
significant that television picked this 
particular field to develop programs 
that have held the interest of both young 
and old much longer than more tradi- 
tional fare. 

As the pupil works under the stimu- 
lating philosophy that he is working for 
himself and his own satisfaction and 
not on activities imposed by the teacher, 
the benefits as weil as the material re- 
sults are excellent. It is in this “doing” 
process that the pupil excels. 

Observing this “doing” process the 
teacher realizes that the end product 
is of lesser importance than that at- 
tached by many parents to technical skill 
in art. In fact, it is sometimes disquiet- 
ing for the teacher to find that the work 
done by students is not even recognized 
as their own work by them after it has 
been out of their sight for a certain 
period of time. This fading of impor- 
tance to the adolescent of his own work 
can be understood when one considers 
the myriad events, activities, and in- 
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terests that fill his daily life. The reali- 
zation of this fact protects the teacher 
from the dangers inherent in assum- 
ing that every student is a potential 
artist. 

The early adolescent as an artist is 
quite sensitive to the events which have 
brought him to his present position. His 
feelings toward these events and the 
importance he attaches to them are often 
revealingly displayed in his handling of 
whatever medium is at hand. Stressing 
the “how” approach the pupil realizes 
a more valid emotional release toward 
these events. In the final analysis the 
teacher may be the one to ask “why” 
but it would certainly be out of place 
to approach the student from this 
position. 

The teacher recognizes in most young 
adolescents a refreshing and natural 
attitude toward art. “Like father, like 
son” need not be true for art when it 
is well taught. It is often quite disturb- 
ing to observe the damaging attitude 
that parents hold toward an art experi- 
ence that is valid for young people. This 
attitude usually indicates a lack of 
understanding of the function of a pro- 
gram of art education and it often casts 
shadowy doubts on art experiences 
which may be quite meaningful to the 
student. 

In the first year of junior high school 
the student finds himself participating in 
a regular art program. And, for many 
students, this is their sole exposure 
to any form of organized art activity. 
In order that a favorable working ar- 
rangement can be guaranteed between 
the exuberant adolescent and the more 
subdued enthusiasm of the teacher, it 
is necessary for the teacher to empha- 
size the “how” approach in his teaching. 
Mere curricular reasons for engaging in 
art activities are little valued by the 
pupil at this time. Sustaining the en- 
thusiasm that the early adolescent ex- 
hibits toward all that is new in life in 
general and all that can be exciting in 
art in particular has provoked some 
teachers to refer to this junior high art 
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experience as “a Heinz class in art.” 
Like a fledgling on maiden flight the 
student accepts this variety as his right- 
ful heritage and boldly attacks each 
new experience with few of the mis- 
givings that come with more self-con- 
scious maturity. This fresh and zestful 
reaction to art is a valid emotional ex- 
perience. Lacking the naive attitude 
that characterizes the younger child in 
his approach to art, the adolescent ex- 
perience brings with it a growing aware- 
ness of the surrounding world and em- 
phasizes the importance that the adoles- 
cent attaches to this world. 

It is this growing awareness of the 
world that draws from the child his 
most expressive creative expression. 
The chance viewing of a linoleum tool 
or a linoleum block immediately raises 
the question of “how” it is done. An 
experience in designing, cutting and 
printing the block can explain a printing 
process that is ancient in point of time 
but new to the student. Similarly, the 
experience of combining newspaper, 
paste, and wire into an animal, either 
real or imaginary, realizes the innate in- 
terest that children have for animals 
and helps to satisfy their need for a 
creative experience in three dimensions. 
The almost lost art of carving can pro- 
vide a satisfactory blend of harnessing 
energy and developing an awareness of 
spatial relationships. When this has 
evolved, the various objects carved, 
providing they have some relationship 
to each other in subject matter, may be 
organized into a mobile that at once 
broadens the student’s concept of space 
organization. In each of the above in- 
stances the student has gone beyond the 
mere recording of an experience on a 
flat surface and through manipulative 
exercises has utilized his tactile senses. 

This development of perceptual as 
well as tactile awareness of the world in 
which we live is an important “why” 
that the teacher feels quite deeply. Its 
“how” development for pupil experi- 
ence thus serves teacher and pupil in 
the solution of an important problem. 





The High School Student Talks About Art* 


_ were asked to aid the teach- 
ers in writing this article by jotting 
down their ideas about the values to 
them of their art classes. The responses 
were voluntary and not identified by 
signatures. The comments seemed to 
fall into four general groups: Oppor- 
tunities for Success, Release and Thera- 
py, Life Enrichment, and Hobbies. 


Opportunities for Success 


An old adage says, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” In the high school 
population today there is a greater cross 
section of young people of many social 
classes than there has been in the past. 
This means that many of the youngsters 
are taking part in a type of experience 
that is based upon skill in the use of ab- 
stract concepts, concepts which they are 
not particularly capable of digesting. 
There are, then, a considerable number 
of high school boys and girls who do 
not experience any great degree of suc- 
cess in their required academic sub- 
jects and therefore do not enjoy the 
inspiration for personal growth that 
recognized achievement can give. 

In arts and crafts classes, students 
often find the opportunity for a feeling 
of success. Some student statements 
follow: 

“Art gives me something to create, and 


whatever it is, when it’s finished I’ll be able 
to say, ‘that’s mine.’” 


“T realize that I can’t please everyone, so 
when I make something that I like and 
someone else doesn’t like it, it won’t bother 
me, because his ideas, emotions, or his whole 
life may not be similar to mine.” 


“Art is the only class in which I can express 
my feelings on paper without saying exact 
words.” 


“The real sensation I got out of making my 


* This material has been obtained through the ef- 
forts of Philoma Goldsworthy, Supervisor of A 
ified School District, and high sch 
riggs, San Ye High School, Violet 
Lannis, Abraham Lincoln High School, and Cathryn 
Samuels, Willow Glen High School. 





e@ The fresh, original, and enthusiastic 
endorsement of the art program by the 
students that is provided in this state- 
ment should be useful to those who are 
seriously concerned with how the high 
school can be better adapted to the needs 
of the young people of this generation. 





own ring was to know I could make some- 
thing for myself without the advice of my 
parents. They seem to think that the young- 
er generation has no ambition. So I proved 
I had ambition by making a ring. Now I 
don’t feel as though I’m so ‘stupid’, as my 
father would say, and I’ve got something 
I'm really proud of.” 


“Art gives me a great deal of satisfaction. 
After I’ve finished a picture and it turns out 
pretty, I feel as if I’ve really accomplished 
oi To me art is more fun than 
work.” 


“Art has helped me in my history and Eng- 
lish classes because I can picture certain 


things better, and so I can remember them 
better.” 


One English teacher commented on 
the advantage of art by saying, “There 
are so many defeats in English for my 
students ; you, in art, present more op- 
portunities for them to find success.” 
The English teacher encouraged her 
students to supplement their English 
work with drawings and third dimen- 
sional scenes based upon their learning, 
believing art work would stimulate their 
interest in literature. 

One boy who did not have the kind of 
ability to give him success in his re- 
quired social studies found recognition 
in painting. He said, “I would like to 
do things with my hands. It gives me 
a feeling that I might be important, too, 
because what I do can’t be duplicated. 
It gives me self-confidence.” Others 
said : 

“T like art crafts best of all classes because 

it gives me a chance to express my own 

ideas by creating different things that might 
cause me to be made fun of otherwise. By 


this I mean, for example, there are ideas 
that I don’t like to tell other people about 
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because to them they sound silly and im- 
possible. Then after I draw or make some- 
thing that they thought was so silly and im- 
possible, it makes me feel good to show 
them that very few things are impossible 
and silly.” 


“To me, art crafts is my most enjoyable 
class. The class is a midmorning break. I 
keep receiving surprises, because I never 
thought I could do some of the things we 
do. much encouragement is given to us 
dumber kids! When we are depressed we 
are free to create just whatever comes from 
our crayon, pencil or even our hands.” 


“Art has helped me in getting more self- 
reliance. Since I have always been very 
poor in school work, I get a big kick out 
of watching my progress along craft lines. 
It makes me want to get a little better all 
the time. Art has helped me also in know- 
ing how to dress, something no other class 
does. I am surely conscious about color 
now.” 


Release and Therapy 


The second grouping of student ideas 
seems to fit in with what we call release 
and therapy. There appears to be a 
psychological pressure for self-expres- 
sion which art releases. The art activi- 
ty also aids in the working off of bad 
moods and in the re-establishment of 
wholesome attitudes. These are some 
student expressions : 


— reasons and feelings for taking art 
ts 


crafts at first were to help me prepare for 
the Occupational Therapy course at college. 
The course has assured me that my choice 
of vocation for my later life was the right 
one. I have gotten more pleasure and satis- 
faction in these few months of art crafts 
than I will ever get in any other course. 
The pleasure I get from creating and de- 
signing my own ideas is great.” 


“Art is the class I look forward to most 
during the day. It gives me a chance to 
express myself. If I’ve been discouraged or 
worried about anything, I always get 
cheered up and feel twice as good when I 
walk out the door after art class.” 


“Art gives me a chance to express my feel- 
ings. If I’m mad, I can paint or slap clay 
around; if I’m in a quiet mood, I can paint 
slowly and in great detail. Also, if I am 
mad, art is a way out. Then I don’t take it 
out on others.” 


“I often get moods to paint and bring out 
all my troubles and emotions. I find if I sit 
+ ey I lose myself in what I’m doing 
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and completely forget my surroundings. It 
prepares me for the rest of the day.” 


“I like to express my moods through other 
ways than thr ~ talking. When I was 
little, sometimes I'd get mad at one of my 
brothers or sisters. Instead of telling him 
so, I’d color a picture in orange and black, 
my two most disliked colors, and present 
it to him. There are practical reasons why 
I have taken art, also. There are so many 
branches in the field of art that it would be 
easy to choose a career that suited me best 
pone f still be working in art.” 


“My inner emotions and drives are difficult 
to express in words. I find a haven of rest 
in a mere gob of clay. To express my per- 
sonality and moods in so many arts and 
crafts is quite restful and soothing to the 
nerves. I only wish more people could en- 
joy and try to understand the freedom of 
art and its unending releases.” 


Life Enrichment 


A large number of the students’ views 
on art were concerned with what might 
be described as Life Enrichment. Re- 
marks were made in appreciation of 
beauty. There were expressions of con- 
cepts of art, and many found a broader 
awareness of their environment. Here 
is what they say: 


“I have taken art every year of my school 
life, and I have learned to see my surround- 
ings in an altogether different light. I seem 
to see what I didn’t see before in life. As 
I walk down a street, I want to see every 
thing that goes on about me.” 


“To be able to produce beauty in the form 
of art is a gift. Of course, something like 
this takes skill, and to become skillful takes 
practice. For years I’ve been drawing, and 
I’ve never improved very much, but now, 
in an art class, I have improved three times 
as much. It would be utterly foolish for 
Art to be taken out of the school today.” 


“Art has an effect on everyone’s life in one 
way or another. It influences the way one 
dresses, the way one decorates the interior 
and exterior of one’s home, and almost any- 
thing that any one person undertakes. Tak- 
ing an art course can improve your ideas on 
all art subjects and make them more in- 
teresting to others because no one can be 
more dull than one who has nothing to offer 
on a subject. Art can develop your person- 
ality, since it is a self-expression of one’s 
thoughts. You can know an artist through 
the subjects he paints; what is more difh- 
cult, and a guide to the true artist, you can 
know a subject through the artist.” 
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“To me, taking art has been greatly bene- 
ficial. It has more or less opened my eyes. 
When we studied color combination I be- 
came more aware of colors in nature, in 
clothes, and in what I see every day. Be- 
fore this year of art I could see a person 
a dozen times a day and not notice anything 
about him. Now it has become automatic 
for me to take a mental note on the a 
pearance of other people, not especially 
whether they are handsome or ugly, but on 
their tastes and choices of color.” 


“Without art this world wouldn’t be. Art 
is in everything we do. The difference be- 
tween doing your job well or badly is an 
art. I’m very glad that I’ve had a chance 
to take art in high school.” 


“My opinion is that without art there 
wouldn’t be much of anything. Everything 
would be plain and uninteresting, and our 
everyday living would be the same.” 


“Being in an art crafts class has helped me 
realize how much work is put into many 
articles of our everyday living, things sold 
in stores everyday.” 


“I feel that art has given me an appreciation 
for bold and unusual designs. Since taking 
art classes, I’ve become very interested in 
the material and design of an article. I 
intend to become a fashion designer now 
that I have studied art and fashion.” 


Hobbies 


This is a time when the average per- 
son is enjoying more leisure hours. The 
students show this in what they say 
about art as a hobby. They look on art 
as play, recreation in the pure sense of 
the word and the beginning of a lifelong 
leisure time activity. This is how these 
ideas are expressed by them: 


“Crafts have made it possible for me to 
make useful articles for my room 
home.” 


“When I feel particularly low, I find peace 
in sketching an outdoor scene of hills, quiet 
rivers, and whispering trees. I feel that I 
don’t have to become an artist to learn to 
eaorens my feelings through the medium 
of art.’ 


“TI think art is both interesting and educa- 
tional. I find it is a wonderful pastime.” 


“After one year of art crafts (leather, clay, 
weaving and jewelry, especially), I am so 
enthusiastic about art that for the rest of 
my life I will have hobbies that pertain to 
art.” 


“I get great satisfaction from turning out a 
good piece of work. Art isn’t like work; it 
is more like play. It gives me a chance to 
relax between the grind of other classes.” 


“Many people can’t read well enough to 
enjoy reading for relaxation; they can re- 
lax mentally and physically through art 
crafts. Even if they know sf not tal- 
= art makes a wonderful hobby for 
them.” 


These are the students’ reactions in 
their own words. The comments indi- 
cate the values of art in the minds of 
the students. What do they mean to 
us? Perhaps all teachers should give 
more recagnition to these expressed 
needs which contribute to a_well- 
rounded development of personality. 
Certainly, encouragement can be taken 
in that students are satisfying some of 
these needs in their art classes. 





Art in the Isolated Small High School 


By J. E. MORHARDT 


The town of Bishop, California lies to 
the east of the Sierra massif at the upper 
end of Owens Valley. It is sore sixty 
miles north of Mt. Whitney, the highest 
point in the United States, and about 
one hundred fifty miles from Death Val- 
ley, the lowest spot in the country. It 
is walled in by two 14,000 foot ranges 
ten miles or so apart and has an eleva- 
tion of about four thousand feet. Since 
it is roughly midway between Reno 
and Los Angeles, a journey of over two 
hundred miles in either direction is nec- 
essary to approach a large city with its 
cultural advantages. Though only eighty 
miles from the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Sierra Nevada forms a closed barrier 
six months of the year and a slow pas- 
sage the other six. To the south and 
east lie the beautiful lonely deserts, to 
the north and west those mountains 
called by John Muir, “The range of 
Everlasting Light.” 

Remote and beautiful, Bishop is 
known, among other things, for its me- 
teorological phenomenon, “The Bishop 
Wave,” a tremendous updraft produced 
by the unusual type of rift valley it oc- 
cupies; the thousand near-by Sierra 
lakes and peaks, an alpine setting second 
to none; its hunting, fishing and min- 
eral resources. 

The area serviced by the local high 
school is, at its greatest stretch, some 
seventy miles long by ten wide. Three 
hundred students collect each day from 
a local area about thirty miles long, 
most, of course, from the town and its 
vicinity but a few come by special con- 
veyance from thirty-five miles north at 
Benton in the White Mountains or 
McGee Creek in the Sierra. 

Most of these students seldom leave 
the Bishop area. Even a conventional 
trip south to Los Angeles is a rarity for 
most of them. Here they are raised, 
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@ That an art program can flourish in a 
small high school is clearly demonstrated 
in this report by J. E. Morhardt who is 
teacher of art in the Bishop Union High 
School, Bishop, California. 





except for the ever changing fraction 
of the minority group, and in large part 
here they return if possible after college, 
the military, or other transient dislo- 
cations. As a consequence of this the 
community is in general looking in to- 
ward itself rather than out toward the 
world. There is no access to art events 
except the yearly Inyo-Mono Art Ex- 
hibit recently inaugurated ; there is no 
music except three or four Town Hall 
Concerts which few students attend, 
and an occasional Community Choir 
presentation. Dramatics is defunct al- 
though sometimes a dramatics group 
struggles for a little while to combat the 
public lethargy. Even night school has 
largely had to be abandoned for lack 
of continued public interest although a 
few people want it very much. Forty- 
three social organizations compete for 
time. Support for one well-publicized 
event is possible but not for any long- 
continued course of action. Probably 
not one percent of the school popula- 
tion has attended any art or cultural 
performance outside the limits of the 
valley. Sustained impetus toward either 
personal involvement or even passive 
audience participation in culture is al- 
most nonexistent. 

Further examination shows Bishop 
to contain an unusually high percentage 
of white-collar workers due to many 
Federal, State, and Los Angeles City 
agencies. Per capita income is undoubt- 
edly high. The iast over-all testing in 
schools gave an average I. Q. of 101 and 
the educational standards set by the local 
system are satisfactory in every way. 
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The area presents no social or racial 
problems of any significance. 

Educationally, except for lack of an 
over-all supervisory program, the group 
below high school gets about the usual 
fare that they would receive anywhere 
in the state. Children entering high 
school have no firmly fixed ideas con- 
cerning art. They have suffered neither 
a rigorous academic training nor an 
integrated and enlightened modern pro- 
gram. They are just ordinary human 
beings, more or less sensitive to form 
and beauty as their heredity and home 
training have made them. 

This long introduction signifies that 
the role of the teacher and the school are 
conditioned by the social and geographi- 
cal conditions of the community. We 
are evading our responsibilities if we ex- 
pect the community to conform to our 
ideas of education as superimposed from 
some other level. The local level opin- 
ions and actions have been wisely built 
into the system and should engage our 
first attention. Indeed, many of us have 
the suspicion that one of the neglected 
fields of teacher training is inservice 
study of the local community. Possibly 
every teacher on accepting a position 
should be required (for pay or credit 
to be sure) to make a personal survey 
of his relationships with his new lo- 
cality. In rural systems particularly, 
no simple briefing can suffice to ex- 
plain the local customs. The new 
teacher should read, discuss, talk with 
parents and other school people and 
finally receive a thorough general brief- 
ing from the administration. There 
should be an active follow-up from the 
administration on the new teacher’s ori- 
entation. Relating the new teacher to 
the school is quite as important as ori- 
enting the student to it. Ask any new 
teacher in a small community whether 
social acceptance is a simple thing or 
whether a proper estimate of the local 
mores is easy to come by. 

So, to come back to art in this com- 
munity of Bishop, the way of action was 
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evolved in consideration of those fac- 
tors already mentioned. It was apparent 
that there could be no substitute for a 
purely practical approach if the com- 
munity was to back the art program and 
be interested in it. Serious exposition 
of the more modern influences in paint- 
ing and design would find at best a 
limited comprehension. Artifacts should 
be useful, things painted should be local. 
Audio-visual material was needed to 
enlarge the scope of appreciation. 
Beyond these things there should be 
an understanding of and a use made of 
therapeutic techniques, for here as well 
as elsewhere the students who are un- 
successful in art either drift or are di- 
rected to manual activity fields. An art 
department, a home economics class or 
a shop in a small high school may be 
the only avenue to success for many a 
nonreader caught in the futility of try- 
ing to pass courses based primarily on 
reading skill. Moreover, the student 
should see meaning in his occupations, 
not the sterility of parroted lectures or 
abstract ideas beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Therefore, the teacher must see 
that the approach of the known to the 
unknown is tremendously important. 
The art class is all too frequently the 
only hour of the day when the harassed 
student can relax and ponder on his 
relationship to school and the world ; the 
only time except gymnasium when he 
does not have to sit still and listen to 
someone else. How many of us as teach- 
ers, after an institute session, have gone 
away resolved never to lecture again 
only to go back to our timeworn easy 
methods in spite of our good resolu- 
tions? It is important that the permis- 
sive atmosphere exist, and that the 
teacher realize the tremendous differ- 
ences of time and method in the produc- 
tion of art. This means not, “the next 
six exercises for tomorrow,” but rather, 
“keep thinking around the problem.” 
In Bishop, the program is simple. 
Two art classes are scheduled: Art I 
for ninth year students and Advanced 
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Art which any other student may sign 
up for at any other period, courses being 
formed according to need and request. 
Beyond the first year, work is on an in- 
dividual basis only, which is the crux 
of the situation in a small school. It 
would be impossible to schedule a class 
in drawing or fashion design or leather- 
craft for a given period as few students 
could arrange their schedules to meet 
it. The curriculum rises and falls not 
with art but with the academic subjects 
and must be tailored to them. Art must 
learn to be flexible or be relegated to 
a period or two on the outskirts of the 
curriculum. With us as with many 
schools the program is rearranged each 
year to suit prevailing conditions. Only 
after the first day do we know where on 
the schedule the various art programs 
will fall. This year, for example, Art I 
fell on periods 3 and 7 with an enroll- 
ment of about half (forty-five) the in- 
coming class. Advanced Art was then 
set up on periods 1, 4, and 6, there being 
sufficient enrollment to support three 
classes. Advanced students who select- 
ed periods other than 1, 4, and 6 either 
changed their programs it they wanted 
art badly enough, dropped the idea for 
the year, or made special arrangements 
with the instructor to work in conjunc- 
tion with one of the first year periods. 
Thus, at the close of the registration 
period there were five classes servicing 
nearly everybody interested in art. Since 
advanced students had three and begin- 
ners two choices a measure of flexibility 
was introduced in connection with other 
schedule conflicts. At least art could 
be switched around if geometry could 
not. 

Looking at the current roll book I 
find in one of the advanced classes four 
people doing leatherwork, one making 
a model car for the Fisher Body contest, 
one studying the human head in pencil 
drawing, one doing charcoal landscapes, 
another doing landscape in oil, two 
students engaged in beginning jewelry 
work, one in advanced silver and two 
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students doing practically nothing. The 
next class I pick up is nothing but silver 
and leather, another adds cartooning, 
cabochon cutting, fashion design and 
water color landscape. 

All in all the department offers and 
stocks adequate equipment for some 
twenty-two phases of arts and crafts 
and, as new interests crop up and old 
ones wane, it changes its stock-in-trade 
—ten years ago twenty people were 
using hand looms, now all except two 
looms are packed away. Ten years ago 
no jewelry, now a growing department 
and so it goes. Weaving, like the uku- 
lele, will come back ; something else will 
suffer waning interest. Some years a 
number of boys will be carving wood 
into all manner of things, some years 
none at all. The curriculum grows not 
from preconceived notions of the teacher 
but rather from the interest of the pupil. 
We know from long experience that if 
he wants to do it, it makes sense to him, 
which is a primary requisite of real 
learning. We know that in whatever he 
does technique is involved and mastered, 
not for itself but as a means. We know 
that the project being his, not ours, 
will involve whatever he desires to use 
of interest and imagination without our 
having to supply it from the outside, 
that he will be apt to feel proud of the 
project on completion because it is his 
and that it will probably lead to some- 
thing else. This is the idealized ver- 
sion. 

The boy who is practicing heads in 
pencil (he is memorizing some ideal 
proportions of his own choice) has just 
turned around to me and says gloomily, 
“When can I stop doing this stuff and 
try something else?” My reply is, “Are 
you ready for the test we agreed on?” 
He groans audibly and goes back to his 
slavery knowing he will be required to 
finish what he starts, like it or not. 

The students in the Art I class get 
a shotgun dose starting out with ab- 
stractions and gradually working back 
toward their own truelove, realism. 
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They are kept on nonrepresentational 
materials as long as possible while they 
are still new to the situation. Later on 
in their school life, even after this ex- 
perience, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
students totally reject the modern idiom, 
preferring to struggle toward the photo- 
graphic realism that both they and their 
parents admire. The rare student who 
is receptive to contemporary art is en- 


Name of Project 


3. PPE POP Pere rere Prey ete. pane 
Drawings for home economics, American history, biology, 
NED: NI GOR nic cee ncincnnsdeeenwne codec’ 


Exhibition paintings 


Gamemaking and repairing in co-operation with shop 


Signs 


EN acs dks vaca Meweeacakus 
Painted backdrop figures, etc. ............... 


Backdrop (20 by 8 feet) 
Backdrop (20 by 9 feet) 
Painted figures and backdrop 
Tickets for ten dances, etc 
Dragon (Chinese style) 


Set (Seven 9 by 9 feet backdrops) frames, props, etc. ....... 


40 streamer signs (900 sq. ft.) 
Chinese lanterns 


ED, hid ire coulis Vides waweeuekenkas 


Artwork (headings, cartoons, etc.) 

Leather goods repair (plenty of it) 

Leather harness 

Silver engraving (trophies, ski buckles, etc.) 


EE os cc kccnanaddacenwereus sca 
Illustrative maps, Shakespeare’s London, etc. . 


300 decorated name tags 
Color slides demonstrating physics problems 
Mural on evolution of species 


ee 
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couraged and the rest are continually 
exposed to it via audio-visual aids but 
in the main it is not accepted. Yet every 
year a little more impressionism takes 
hold, every year the grade of work 
seems to improve a little. Every year 
the teacher learns something new too. 

The following list of art activities 
is mostly from the first semester of the 
current year : 


Name of Activity 


Spanish Club dinner 

Community and school adver- 
tisement 

Yell leaders 

Correlated assignments for 
class activities 

Annual Community Art Show 

Junior Carnival 

P.T.A. 

English project 

Halloween dance 

Junior Carnival 

Frosh Assembly 

Sadie Hawkins dance 


Junior Carnival 

Christmas play 

Junior Carnival 

Junior Carnival 

Football games, etc. 

School newspaper 

Football coach 

Shop hobby horse project 
Various groups 

Correlated activity, Spanish 
Correlated activity, History 
Girls’ physical education 
Physics department 

Biology department 


Permanent framed pictures for room decoration (classrooms) . 
Table and lodge decorations for Rainbow, Eastern Star, 
Athena, Women’s Improvement Club, etc. ............. 


Gamemaking and repair 

P.T.A. annual programs 
Faculty-Board decorations 

Design for a Pioneer Memorial bench 


Cub Scouts and churches 


Home economics department 
Community information center 
on arts and crafts 


Everything from appraising old pictures to the composition 


of gesso 
School annual 


Beyond the project stage lies the 
other great area of importance: the 
integration of what we are doing with 
the rest of the school and the communi- 
ty. Our art would have little meaning 
without a broad use. The social side of 
adolescent existence is the most im- 
portant factor in high school life. With 


us, in the end, it is not whether the stu- 
dent can identify a Theo van Doesburg 
or paint a recognizable picture of the 
family mansion but whether she can 
decorate sensibly for the Eastern Star 
initiation, make party favors of distinc- 
tion, pick out more interesting clothes 
for herself and later her children; or 
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whether he can fabricate his own chaps, 
have a continuing avocation of engrav- 
ing silver buckles for the community 
events or just enjoy life more by know- 
ing how to co-operate with his peers. 
The plain girl who can do the decora- 
tions for the junior-senior banquet has 
a definite social status; the discipline 
problem boy who would love to leave 
school but has orders for three wallets 
and two purses which he is industri- 
ously making whenever he can get to the 
art department is not a total loss educa- 
tionally. Everyone is a member of so- 
ciety and any activity that continues him 
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or her in good standing is more on the 
credit side than we may suppose. 

In conclusion, we nurture and pre- 
pare a few students who successfully 
enter commercial art. We appreciate 
and prod the occasional artist. We en- 
courage individual initiative, construc- 
tive thinking, artistic imagination. We 
are a normal small high school art de- 
partment trying to keep up with the 
social activities which the students 
dream up, the community commitments 
and the desire of everyone to be making 
something practical, useful and / or 
beautiful. 





COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS ESTABLISHED 


A new California Subcommittee on Scholarship Awards has been established 
recently. Believing that an active program in this important matter might hasten 
the ultimate establishment of a State scholarship system, the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education has outlined plans for supplementing the valu- 
able contributions of the first Subcommittee on Scholarship Awards under the 
chairmanship of John P. Mitchell. A summary of the final report and recom- 
mendations of Dr. Mitchell’s committee was published in the December 1950, issue 
of the Journal. 

The assignment to the new subcommittee will include such matters as the 
following : 


1. The organization of a State scholarship board and administration of the 
program 

2. Criteria for awarding scholarships and research for greater accuracy in 
their use 

3. Possibility of repeating or extending the surveys of the first subcommittee 

4. The exploration of various possible means of financing a scholarship pro- 
gram 

5. Consideration of the part Federal scholarships, veteran benefits, and other 
related programs might take in the over-all picture of student benefits 


The following individuals have been appointed by Dr. Cornelius Siemens, 
chairman of the California Committee for the Study of Education, to serve on the 
subcommittee : 


RALPH PRATOR Tuomas Hoty, Joint Staff 


Junior College Association 


PauL Bowers 
Calif. Asso. of Sec. School Admin. . 


FREDERICK BRACHER 
Western College Association 


J. FREDERIC CHING 
Calif. Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 


Liaison Com. on Higher Education 


Rosert GILLINGHAM 
California Teachers Association 


Hupert SEMANS, Joint Staff 
Liaison Com. on Higher Education 


Mrs. EuGENE BAKER 
Calif. Cong. of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Inc. 





Creative Art Teaching 


School Student 


Santa Monica is a beach town with 
only one major industry—Douglas Air- 
craft Company. It has a fine new city 
college campus, and is only a stone’s 
throw from UCLA. It is, distinctly, 
a residential city. It is home to many 
movie celebrities and artists. It has 
rich people and poor, with the majority 
of the populace falling in the upper 
middle bracket. Its one high school, 
“Samohi,” has about seventeen hundred 
students, and undoubtedly like many 
other California high schools, is placing 
great emphasis on sports and extracur- 
ricular activities, while trying at the 
same time to maintain good scholastic 
standards. Samohi has championship 
football teams, glamorous drill squads, 
and many serious students who receive 
scholarships. Samohi has many gifted 
pupils. For instance, in an English class 
of sophomores (all with IQ’s of 120 or 
more) each of the twenty-eight pupils 
ended this last semester with a grade of 
“A.” The art department at Santa 
Monica High School includes four 
full-time and two half-time art teach- 
ers for seventeen hundred pupils and 
with no required art course. One teach- 
er divides her time between photog- 
raphy and science, and another con- 
fines his teaching to art work for the 
very slow learner. All teachers at Sa- 
mohi have a study hall period during the 
day, and if this is a large one, it aver- 
ages the daily teacher-pupil load. For 
instance, I have a total of about eighty 
pupils in four art classes and eighty 
pupils for an hour in study hall making 
my daily load more than one hundred 
and fifty pupils. With this arrange- 
ment, more art courses, and so greater 
variety of material can be offered. 

All art teachers at Samohi have a 


and the Gifted High 


By LUCILLE BROWN GREENE 





e All too frequently, the program of arts 
and crafts is considered an outlet for those 
who fail to respond to the traditional aca- 
demic subjects. That the gifted pupil may 
find a creative challenge in this program 
is emphasized by Lucille Brown Greene 
in this article. 

Lucille Brown Greene is instructor of 
art at the Santa Monica High School. She 
is a graduate of UCLA and has studied 
painting with S. MacDonald Wright, Mil- 
lard Sheets, and Richard Haines. She has 
exhibited widely in California, is the win- 
ner of numerous prizes, and has works in 
many permanent art collections. 





broad background in their field. They 
enjoy their work. Each is an artist in 
some field of artistic endeavor, such as 
weaving, jewelry, photography, ceram- 
ics, or painting. Several are regular 
contributors to exhibits in Southern 
California. The successful creativeness 
of these teachers is reflected in the daily 
student art work seen on the classroom 
walls, in prizes won, in scholarships to 
graduates, and in the healthy enthusi- 
asm of the students. The outstanding 
ball teams, drill squads and scholarship 
winners, attest to the fact that creative 
teaching is sponsored in every depart- 
ment by the Principal, by the Superin- 
tendent, and by the Board of Education. 
The Board’s generosity with art per- 
sonnel and art supplies has enabled 
Santa Monica to offer creative experi- 
ences to all students and specific inspi- 
ration to the gifted pupil. 

The scene is pleasant and conducive 
to creative thinking and teaching. One 
cannot teach Art without a constant per- 
sonal spiritual rebirth and aesthetic 
freshness; without, in short, inspiring 


the student to bring forth from within 


himself his own awareness and under- 
standing of beauty. This awareness and 
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understanding becomes a part of his 
total personality—is himself. And this 
keener, more cultured personality — 
gifted or not—results in a better citizen 
for America, because the creative meth- 
ods employed in teaching him force him 
to solve problems and to think. The 
making of capable thinkers, people who 
can organize time and materials, who 
have initiative and integrity is, perhaps, 
the greatest contribution any teacher can 
make to society. The art teacher, espe- 
cially when she comes upon the gifted 
student, is doubly blessed with oppor- 
tunity, doubly weighted with responsi- 
bility, for the creative art teacher is 
teaching not only of art but of life. 

All day long, all of us are bombarded 
by different sights, sounds, feelings, 
colors, textures, attitudes, odors, and 
other kinds of experiences. These are 
not necessarily related or meaningful. 
When a youngster creates a picture, 
writes a story, or composes a song, he 
selects from this multitude of unrelated 
experiences certain elements which he 
now organizes into a new whole. In 
doing this, he gives form, organization, 
and meaning to his experience. In other 
words, creative activities depend upon 
personal experience, which is different 
for everyone. 

In my classroom, I have always held 
to a studio atmosphere in which each 
student is a problem solver; in which 
each pupil, gifted or not, has the freedom 
he needs to produce to the utmost of his 
personal capacity—whether he is paint- 
ing from imagination, or memory, or 
from a still life set up in front of him; 
whether he is manipulating clay or tool- 
ing leather, or carving wood; whether 
he is choosing colors and patterns for a 
room; or planning space relationships 
for a stage set or a costume. 

Art is a broad field. It embraces each 
area of thinking or endeavor which you 
encounter throughout the day. As a 
teacher, I have to sell this idea to new 
art students who have probably always 
thought that art meant painting and 
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drawing. It does. But it is also the tie 
you put on in the morning, the package 
holding your breakfast cereal, the chair 
you sit upon, the magazine you read, and 
the car you drive! In fact, everything 
around us is designed. 

In today’s high school art class, the 
creative teacher is not concerned only 
with drawing and painting. But neither 
does she ignore the so-called “‘fine arts,” 
giving her students the idea that there 
is a superficiality and impracticality 
about them. This wide-vista subject, 
Art, is of such dimensions of purpose 
that it could be cumbersome, or willy- 
nilly, unless taught with a personal in- 
tegrity toward life-appreciation, order 
and discipline, freedom to think and 
choose, and a desire to serve beauty. 
Creative art teaching is creative life- 
teaching, and, perhaps in our American 
high schools, is the hope of a better 
America, an America with emphasis 
balanced on culture and economics, on 
beauty instead of battles, on the individ- 
ual’s personal growth reflected in his 
country’s leadership, cultural as well as 
industrial. 

The implications of the responsibility 
of creative art teaching are many, but 
they become facts, only after successful 
contact with pupils. To be sure these 
pupils are as varying in their potential 
personality developments as are the 
people one meets on the street. Both are 
cross-sections of civilization in general: 
the same populace who vote for hos- 
pitals and museums, who go to war, who 
organize unions, or women’s clubs, who 
toil, who pay taxes for our schools. In 
general, people are bright or dull, in- 
dustrious or lazy, happy or maladjusted, 
tame or wild, loud or soft spoken. :‘The 
young people come into the art class- 
room for the teacher to lead them as far 
as she can, utilizing the best of their 
talent, and their personal habits and 
traits, so that each one has the oppor- 
tunity to reach whatever Elysian heights 
he can. 

Recognizing each child’s potential is 
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part of the art teacher’s duty. En- 
couraging and nurturing his ability, 
great or small, is her privilege. And 
when she finds a gifted student, she 
feels a reverence for his personality-po- 
tential that calls for special effort and 
special care. 

Though we rightly spend great sums 
of money for that part of the exceptional 
children who need special help we neg- 
lect the other segment, namely the 
talented or gifted group. This can only 
result in a loss to America in the num- 
ber of individuals who could have 
grown to greater cultural and educa- 
tional heights. We seem to be neglect- 
ing an obligation to provide greater op- 
portunities for those qualified to furnish 
leadership. 

I often hear the question put to art 
teachers, “how many of your pupils 
have become famous artists?” The 
answer is irrelevant to the need for art 
education. An art student need not plan 
on becoming a professional artist to 
profit by art training. For art training 
is life training, it is the experiencing of 
taste and discrimination, of selection 
and thought, of freedom and discipline. 
However, many students who wish to 
become artists do find that circum- 
stances put them in other vocations. 
Fewer than we would like to admit, can 
afford to go to art school. Therefore it 
is important to give the talented pupil 
as near to art school training as pos- 
sible. In this reservoir of talent, and in 
the steady stream that is the average 
and below average pupil, is a double- 
headed responsibility for today’s art 
teacher. No good art teacher can shirk 
her duty to either group for both groups 
become, as adults, segments in a highly 
developed society and important to the 
economical growth and cultural de- 
velopment of America, in direct rela- 
tionship to their personality wholeness. 

Since many pupils must earn a living 
rather than go on to higher art training, 
upper level art courses should contain 
vocational as well as cultural and ex- 


ploratory subject matter. Many of 
these pupils, some of them very talent- 
ed, will never again have as much op- 
portunity as in their high school art 
class, for creative expression, for per- 
sonality development. Since art schools 
are expensive, and colleges require 
specific grades in academic fields, many 
art students who would like to make a 
career of art can not. For them, except 
for sporadic night classes or art club 
sketching parties, or in their own lei- 
sure, their tangible art creativity is limit- 
ed. Instead of being the art producer 
they might wish to be, they are shifted 
by circumstances to become art con- 
sumers. Thus each art class problem 
should be as near an art school experi- 
ence in its depth of content as possible. 
This does not in any way exclude the 
general cultural exploratory aspect of 
art education. 

In order to foster creative growth, 
the teacher must “leave them alone” 
enough of the period, so that the gifted 
student’s individual creativity is real- 
ized without the imposition of the teach- 
er’s art-educated adultness, or her 
standards. The teacher, to keep a crea- 
tive atmosphere, must be alert to needs 
for assistance without being so watch- 
ful that the students are uncomfortable 
or afraid to express themselves freely. 
In all classroom situations, whether 
crafts, appreciation, design, life draw- 
ing or painting, there must be some 
limits involved, some controls imposed 
if the situation is not to regress into a 
no-learning “busy” period. Therefore, 
while the instructor must give a prob- 
lem or an idea as the stimulus for stu- 
dent creative endeavor, she must be 
sure her assignment is broad enough to 
allow a wide latitude of experiences, 
suited to each individual. In a painting 
class there should be as many individual 
styles of rendering and avenues of ap- 
proach, and as many personal view- 
points as there are students, even when 
the inspiration is a still-life setup. This 
is creative teaching, when each pupil 
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expresses his experience and reactions 
to any given source-inspiration in his 
way, and to the greatest of his own 
ability, comprehension and industry. 

Long ago, Aeschylus said that “even 
the gods must suffer so they can learn.” 
Learning, even in a modern American 
high school, comes through some suffer- 
ing! To temper the suffering of the 
young through their adolescent phase 
of successes and failures, through minor 
frustrations when problems seem in- 
solvable, or when inertia and distrac- 
tions steal time and form resultant pres- 
sures, the creative teacher must have 
vision, devotion, and patience. She must 
motivate pupils to get up and trudge on, 
even when the going is uphill and 
rough, and when talent seems momen- 
tarily eclipsed by love, economics, or 
growing pains! 

The gifted student is usually sensitive 
to emotional change, to appreciation, to 
creativity itself. He can lose this cre- 
ativity through regimentation, through 
copying, or through exploitation. Es- 
pecially for the gifted student, a creative 
method of teaching is essential. It will 
give him the background for further 
exploration all his life. 

At Samohi, there is no copying to 
stultify creativity, no rote learning. 
There is only a growth pattern in a 
natural order of sequence. This se- 
quence (i.e., exposure to design or 
composition preceding painting; life 
drawing preceding illustration, etc.) 
makes learning cumulative. Students 
in the Life Drawing class (juniors 
mostly) do not copy the figure; they 
explore and interpret it, experiencing 
the “feel” of the torso in a certain posi- 
tion, or of the arm in a certain mood- 
aspect. As seniors, in the Illustration 
class, they employ their knowledge of 
the human figure placed in a composi- 
tion, interpreting the psychological im- 
plications of the story-situation (poem, 
book, poster, year book, etc.) selecting 
compatible line directions, notan pat- 
tern, textural effects, and colors to 
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heighten the impact of the illustration. 
In other words, as a senior, through a 
progressive sequence of art conscious- 
ness, the student has acquired a fairly 
sound foundation for all subsequent art 
experience. 

The creative teacher must always 
identify herself with her student’s 
needs, and the gifted high school stu- 
dent must never be held back by too 
“easy” work. For the gifted pupil with 
enough “drive,” to make of himself a 
professional artist, whether identified 
with fine arts or commercial art, there 
is all too little time. He must have 
something within himself to express 
(general education, psychological and 
physical health), and the tools and skill 
to use them, pertaining to his trade (a 
knowledge of composition and design, a 
desire to explore the possibilities of 
color, of texture, the know-how to use 
materials common to art, i.e., paints, 
brushes, clay, leather, looms). His own 
rate of growth will determine his needs 
and aesthetic assimilation. His imagi- 
nation must be stimulated. His growth 
potential and imagination development 
will become the whole personality he is 
to be —and includes citizenship and 
character traits, vocational ability, and 
emotional stability as well as culture. 
Creative art teaching is a vital factor 
in the teaching of the way of life in a 
democracy, for it teaches the student to 
think, to speak, to exercise his right of 
volition, to be free, and yet to be re- 
strained by law, order, design, organi- 
zation and suitability. Art taught crea- 
tively, is not a luxury, but an absolute 
necessity in a democracy where the 
gifted student, whether artist or not, is 
needed to assum? leadership. 

At Samohi, one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of creative teaching is in 
Art Appreciation, taught by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Roberts, an outstanding educator, 
and head of the art department. Mrs. 
Roberts’ class experiences every sort of 
art opportunity, from designing a room 
for themselves, to painting to music, to 
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creating clay puppets, and making 
mobiles. In her weaving class, each 
child creates a new pattern for himself, 
and then in using it may employ any- 
thing his inventiveness calls for to cre- 
ate new and modern textures. These 
are modern fabrics, usable for table 
linens, rugs, upholstery, and costume 
accessories, 

In the ceramic room, there is evi- 
dence of the creative teaching and in- 
genuyity of Mr. Henderson and Mrs. 
Nanon Ohman. Even in handicapped 
circumstances there are evidences of 
interest, of inventiveness, and of experi- 
mentation both with design and ma- 
terial. One boy, a senior, earns quite a 
lot of money from his ceramics made 
in his molds, and fired in his own home 
kiln. He shows a wonderful sensitivity 
to craftsmanship and a fine basic under- 
standing of art values. 

In my painting class, one day in No- 
vember, I placed several standing easels 
close together, draped a textile on one, 
put some other odd bits of studio para- 
phernalia around, and suggested to the 
class that they interpret an “Interior” 
of our own studio. Since we had been 
using transparent water colors, I de- 
cided that we would explore a fresh ap- 
proach, casein. My only admonitions 
were two: first, they should approach 
it abstractly, and second, I suggested 
they draw directly with a large brush 
and india ink, using no pencil. I was 
eager to paint the studio too. That pic- 
ture, “painted with red hot paint and a 
burning paint brush’ when I got home 
won a prize at a large exhibit in De- 
cember. The class was almost 100 per- 
cent successful in individual interpreta- 
tions which were just as different as 
could be. Two or three were breath- 
takingly beautiful. Some were abstract 
color and texture sensations, while a 
couple were more subjective or mood 
interpretations. They were not pictures 
of a studio—they were paintings, each, 
an individual and different interpreta- 
tion of the studio. 


Sometimes, through emphasis shift- 
ing, as in the case of the problems in the 
Illustration class, there is specific op- 
portunity for correlating subject mat- 
ter from literature, history, or citizen- 
ship with art. Co-operation often ex- 
tends outside the school to the com- 
munity, as recently when posters were 
made for “The Messiah,” given by a 
community choral group. In such in- 
stances, work is only done if it offers 
educational opportunity for the pupil. 
The student must not be exploited. Or 
perhaps the class reads a story, as Hem- 
ingway’s Old Man and the Sea, and 
does two interpretations of it—one in 
scratch board, and one in water color. 
Or, again I asked them to think of basic, 
elemental man, bringing out the idea 
that no matter how much machinery is 
produced, food is still grown and man 
still works to support his woman, his 
child—that no matter how many re- 
finements civilization acquires — man 
still deals with the elements of weather, 
food, shelter, and companionship. The 
drawings, done in charcoal, were quite 
interesting. But of more importance 
than the drawings, was the thinking that 
went into the discussions of human re- 
lationships. Since we have no course in 
lettering, lettering is practiced when 
needed for posters. Sometimes history 
is correlated as in a poster problem I 
once gave on “My Country” or, as in 
the present assignment which is “Good 
Citizenship on Our Campus.” These 
small posters will be as individual as 
each one’s inventiveness dictates, and 
will allow for exploration with poster 
color, or collage, as well as classroom 
discussions of social customs. 

In high school, the experimenting 
with various mediums is an important 
aspect of art training. At Samohi all 
mediums are used except oil painting. 
Of course, not each student has experi- 
ences in each medium, but within the 
art department he can select the craft 
area, design or weaving, or painting 
and drawing. 
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In my drawing class which deals with 
perspective drawing and its use in a 
picture, the class drew Vikes Inn (our 
student store) and, treating it abstractly 
with textured poster color, and adding 
lettered slogans, turned out a fine set 
of posters advertising the merits of 
patronizing the store—making it a les- 
son in community enterprise as well as 
of creative art experience in learning 
the facts of perspective drawing. I tell 
my students that while they see many 
pictures in which perspective, as such, 
is definitely ignored or reversed, as the 
Japanese and Chinese do, they still need 
to know the laws governing appearance, 
in order to deviate or exaggerate for 
effect intelligently. Creative teaching is 
not lawless. It allows for use of an inter- 
pretation of the laws of design and order. 

At Christmas time, the Art Club held 
an exhibit in the art department gal- 
lery, showing original paintings, ceram- 
ics, illustrations, weaving and costume 
designs by its members. Any high 


school would have been proud of that 
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showing ! Some of it was class work and 
some was done at home. Its individu- 
ality attested to the fact that the stu- 
dents had not been trammelled by autoc- 
racy, had not been herded as sheep, had 
not, in short, had their creativity-po- 
tential colored with false ideology con- 
cerning what they should appreciate. 
These gifted young people will select 
and discard, re-evaluate and rebuild 
their art concepts for years. Their 
knowledge will accrue, their skills will 
mature, and whether they know it or 
not, their high school art classes and 
their teachers will have contributed to 
the whole person each is to become, the 
whole person each is. 

Creative art teaching is a safeguard 
to the American resource of talent. It 
is an insurance for a vitality in a demo- 
cratic way of life. It is the hope of a 
great American literacy and culture 
when the gifted high school student be- 
comes, in his turn, a creative artist or a 
creative life-teacher, an inspiration to 
his fellow man. 





Pottery at the College of Marin 


By EDWIN A. CADOGAN 


F.. a number of years the ceramic 
classes at the College of Marin were 
crawling slowly along the same rut that 
was common to many classes through- 
out the country. I am reminded of an 
experience in grammar school where a 
bit of clay was handed to each student 
in the class and each was guided into 
making a tea tile complete with geo- 
metrical design that was akin to doo- 
dling. After the design was impressed in 
the wet clay, the tile was allowed to dry. 
Each student was issued a brush, three 
bottles containing glazes were passed 
around the class and the tiles were 
painted. Afterwards, the tiles were 
taken from us, fired in some faraway 
place, and returned some six to eight 
weeks later. This was a beginning, 
though there was no personal relation- 
ship and understanding between clay 
and student. The form was dictated ; 
the design was teacher induced ; and the 
glaze just something to brush on. What 
happened in the firing, or how it was 
fired, was less than vague. But the re- 
sult was “pretty,” although we never 
had a chance to do it again. 

Similarly in college I found a ceramic 
class where students were making Dres- 
den-like figurines out of sewerpipe clay. 
Small boxes, sometimes with lids, were 
fashioned by slab methods, small coiled 
pots, ash trays complete with rosebuds, 
and plates that looked like wilted leaves. 
The clay was bought; the glazes came 
prepared in jars; and the forms were 
often copied from magazines and sculp- 
ture books. The students were without 
a real knowledge of what they were 
doing, or why they were doing it. Crea- 
tive tendencies were perhaps disturbed 
in their dormant bed, but there was no 
real awakening to the possibilities of 
what could be done in clay, which is 





@ Junior colleges, in their direct response 
to community needs, are frequently most 
active in expanding their art departments. 
The extensive development of one field, 
ceramics, is detailed by Edward Cadogan 
who is chairman of the Department of Art 
at the College of Marin. He makes a plea 
for the importance of vocational as well as 
recreational standards in art instruction. 





one of the most responsive materials 
known to man. 

One cannot say that such a situation 
is rare even today—it is found in many 
schools where the instructors may not 
have the proper background, or where 
there is a lack of space and equipment. 
Or the areas given over to ceramics are 
not planned for such work, and the ad- 
ministration, school boards, and other 
responsible people are not interested in 
promoting such craftwork beyond the 
hobby stage. 

The word “ceramics” has been used 
rather freely by schools in naming their 
classes. Actually, the term is too broad 
to describe most of the work done in 
schools. If one were to look into the 
diverse areas of the ceramic industry, 
such things as glass, cement, brick, tile, 
sanitary ware, enameling, and many 
others would have to be included. At 
the College of Marin we still use the 
term “ceramics,” because of our future 
plans though most of our present activ- 
ity is in pottery. 

Five years ago the department de- 
cided that if our course were to be of 
college caliber, we would have to limit 
our efforts to pottery. This entailed 
equipment, more kilns, and kilns of 
higher heat capacity so that we could 
fire stoneware and porcelain and not be 
limited to earthenware. We had to have 
enough potter’s wheels for a full class. 
We had to teach enough technology to 
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give a background to the artist potter. 
We also needed a laboratory, storage 
for materials, processing equipment, 
and above all, a planned working area. 
One can hardly overemphasize the 
value of planning the ceramic area in 
relation to the functional problems that 
are involved. 

Most of the schools that have greatly 
expanded their ceramic offerings dur- 
ing the last few years find that they 
have grown like “Topsy” and the whole 
setup has become awkward. When, 
and if, the opportunity arrives to move 
into or to build new quarters, one 
should put a great deal of time into 
solving the problems of space develop- 
ment for the activity involved and then 
beyond that, plan as far as possible 
toward any future expansion. This is 
not a problem to be dismissed lightly. 
I know of a number of schools with 
either new or projected art buildings 
where the ceramic instructor was simply 
assigned an area with the attitude that 
the question was then solved. As a con- 


sequence, the teacher is handicapped 
from the beginning, the quantity and 
quality of learning is limited, and the 
schools will suffer in reputation from a 
lack of planning. 

At the College of Marin we have de- 


veloped a two-year ceramic-major 
course in pottery, awarding the A.A. 
degree, and beyond that we are now 
offering two additional years in gradu- 
ate work. We consider that it takes the 
average student at least four years of 
concentrated work to train as an artist- 
potter-designer. The adult classes were 
expanded to four nights each week. 
There are six day classes during the 
week, and the laboratory is continuously 
open for students to work on assigned 
problems and projects. 

Lectures are given on clays and clay 
body compositions, glaze and frit cal- 
culation, commercial production meth- 
ods, design, decorative techniques, 
methods of firing, and all other prob- 
lems that might arise in pottery, 


whether in the individual studio, or in 
the commercial plant. There is as- 
signed home work, and examinations 
are given along with the presentation of 
completed projects. The students fire 
the kilns,‘they prepare the clay for class 
work, mix the school glazes, and lit- 
erally get their hands into every process 
that has to do with the craft. 

About two hundred and fifty students 
work in pottery at the college at Marin 
each week. Adult classes at night ac- 
commodate those interested in learning 
pottery but who cannot attend the day 
classes. There are also many adults in 
the day classes where most of the tech- 
nical aspects are taught. Actually, the 
mingling of the adult and the regular 
student is kept at a healthy level of com- 
petition. 

One might ask, what are we going to 
do with all of the potters. The answer 
is simple—they are not all going to be 
potters. In considering the values of 
such an activity we must not only de- 
cide upon teaching methods and edu- 
cational philosophy but we must also 
investigate the by-products aside from 
the main objectives. 

Difficult factors for an instructor to 
determine in a beginning student are 
inherent abilities and the degree of de- 
sire to work. Before one may deter- 
mine whether the student has a good 
sense of form and is responsive to the 
medium invoived, the student must go 
through a long period of throwing; 
throwing, and more throwing on the 
potter’s wheel until he has mastered the 
material sufficiently to command form. 
It is only then that the instructor may 
begin to see the quality of sensitivity 
that may be expressed by the individ- 
ual. It is at this stage of development 
that we begin to discern whether the 
student might be an artist-potter or a 
craftsman. Usually there are more job 
opportunities for the craftsman than for 
the designer, which of course keeps a 
balance because there are fewer people 
capable of creating good design. 
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There are many other facets of value 
springing from learning something of 
the potter’s craft. It might become a 
satisfying hobby. Though the College of 
Marin approaches its training from the 
vocational viewpoint, the tangential 
values are not prime but naturally 
occur. The hobby approach which is 
the only outlet for teachers in many 
schools because they are not equipped 
to tackle the problem from any other 
angle does have a definite place in serv- 
ing the community. 

A distinct social problem growing out 
of cultural trends is the finding of satis- 
fying activity for more and more leisure 
time. This leisure is coming upon us 
from two general sources, one of which 
is the decreasing hours and days of the 
work week, the other is the increasing 
life expectancy of our population. In 
most cases, these older people are cap- 
able of some continued productivity, but 
they are not trained to use their time 
in a satisfying way. The making of 
pottery is one of the many things that 
may be used as an avocation, semi-vo- 
cation, or a new vocation. Space does 
not permit the expanding of the social 
aspects involved, but many are becom- 
ing concerned with this growing situa- 
tion. 

he problem of mental therapy is in- 
volved in craft learning at the adult 
level. Some claim that the mental ther- 
apy involved should be the prime moti- 
vation for maintaining ceramic classes. 
At the College of Marin, we consider 
it a happy by-product. We are interest- 
ed in training and educating people in 
pottery and in other arts and crafts. If 
it contributes to their mental well-being, 
then the activity has another intrinsic 
value to add to its list. 

Any expansion beyond pottery-mak- 
ing at the College in the other crafts and 
in fine art will be professional and vo- 
cational. This gives us a high standard 
to maintain but it is of distinct advan- 
tage to the people in the community as 
they may then go as far as they are 


willing or capable. The department con- 
siders that as a state school supported 
by the public our main objectives are to 
educate and train. We are neither 
equipped nor trained to take care of 
possible specific mental ills of the popu- 
lace. There are state employed psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and occupational 
therapists to do that work. Private 
practices and public and private institu- 
tions also serve in this field. 

There is another type of student who 
comes under our training—the regular 
college student, majoring in art and 
going into the teaching profession. In 
most cases the college student is so in- 
volved with courses in his main field of 
interest and with academic require- 
ments that his background in pottery is 
sketchy at best. 

By building our classes with adult 
participation, we can through sheer 
numbers justify proper and sufficient 
equipment and space. We are then able 
to cover a great deal of learning in a 
shorter period of time; and the student 
has a better opportunity to develop pro- 
ficiency and gain technical knowledge. 
Many adult students who have gradu- 
ated from universities and colleges as 
art majors come to us, a junior college, 
to get better and more specific training 
in some particular field such as pottery. 
Either they did not have the time while 
in school to go deeply enough into the 
subject or the offering was weak in its 
scope. We also enroll many students 
from other states who come to work 
and study because they feel that the fa- 
cilities and general atmosphere is con- 
ducive to developing creative expres- 
sion and aesthetic tastes. 

A year ago the department moved 
into its new art buildings, and though 
the College is rightfully proud of its 
art plant and equipment, it must be re- 
membered that a physical plant is only 
part of the success of a school. The 
teaching staff and the philosophy behind 
it constitutes the actual soul of such an 
endeavor. The plant was erected to 
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satisfy the demands of the expanded 
program that grew out of the enthusi- 
asm of the students and the community. 
In the pottery class, for example, the 
students bought bricks through fund 
raising campaigns of one sort or an- 
other, and then built the kilns. Funds 
were raised by students for scholar- 
ships, class tools were bought, wheels 
were built. 

One of the reasons we have continued 
to call the classes by the general name 
of ceramics rather than the more spe- 
cific “pottery” can be laid at the door 
of our future plans. We are now teach- 
ing enameling and its decorative and 
functional uses. We also have plans to 
begin instruction in free glass blowing. 
Many people are interested in using 
glass as a creative medium, but few 
schools, if any, teach the craft. Usually, 
one has to serve an apprenticeship in 
one of the few glassworks where the 
craft is still practiced or else go to 
Europe. In the revival of handcrafts 
that is now stimulating many parts of 
the world, there are openings for work 
in this field. 

Perhaps, in closing, one might point 
out some differences in our present-day 
approach to handcrafts and some of the 
results from former campaigns. We do 
not relish the thought that we might 
end up by spending our efforts in cre- 
ating pseudo-antiques for a gullible pub- 
lic. One of the most important results 
of our work is in raising the standards 
of the people in the community, help- 
ing them to see the difference between 
good and poor quality and elevating 
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and developing their aesthetic tastes. 

Some of the puplic will always desire 
and appreciate the qualities of the prod- 
uct made by hand over the stiffness that 
is sometimes characteristic of the ma- 
chine-made product. Most of us, how- 
ever, do not believe that the product 
made by hand is always better. It is 
simply judged by different values. One 
of the objectives in the teaching meth- 
ods is to create an awareness of what 
the artist craftsman can contribute to 
industry in the promotion and making 
of better function and design of the 
machine-made product. Our present 
day way of living is based upon an in- 
dustrial foundation and it would be 
foolish to fight it. We should take ad- 
vantage of it. 

In any course of study it is usually 
wise to study the things of tradition, the 
things of the past and the various cul- 
tures that have gone before us. The 
factors assimilated may keep us from 
repeating past errors and often help in 
determining how best to express our 
own contemporary way of life. Our 
manner of teaching is contemporary be- 
cause the department feels that if crea- 
tive expression is honest and worth 
while, if it is to be a contribution to our 
way of living and thinking, it must ex- 
press in a contemporary manner the 
emotions of our culture patterns. 

The product of the present is a re- 
sult of the accumulative experiences of 
the past, presenting a fresh step in a 
path that is constantly changing and 
progressing. We cannot live in the 
past. 





A Realistic Approach to Creativity 


By HELEN REID 


a is so often regarded as a 
very personal and individual kind of ex- 
pression. This is generally the case, 
especially at the secondary school level. 
It can, however, be a part of group ac- 
tivity and a valuable product of the 
well-planned extracurricular program. 
At the Pasadena City College our spe- 
cial housing facilities make this pos- 
sible; a fine gallery provides oppor- 
tunity for creative, and at the same time 
highly socialized experiences. 

The gallery is large and excellently 
lighted. There are five glass protected 
cases in the area. The location of this 
display room is of great importance in 
rendering it a vital factor in our edu- 
cational program. Instead of being a 
room set apart it is a large corridor 
through which students must pass to 
reach their lockers. Because of this fact 
there is certainty of viewers of our 
shows. Many kinds of materials are 
shown throughout the year from photo- 
graphs of better city planning to the 
work of recognized artists. In all of 
these shows our students take an active 
part. They look upon it as their gallery 
because they make recommendations as 
to the kind of subjects to be shown 
therein. It is largely their requests 
through a representative elected council 
which guides the year’s gallery pro- 
gram. Student committees and groups 
sponsor special events and the installa- 
tion of particular shows. The most sig- 
nificant activity of this kind is that or- 
ganized around the annual, all-depart- 
ment exhibit which is presented each 
year by the honorary art club. This is 
a major accomplishment in creative 
group activity at the secondary school 
level. Although each step is under close 
faculty supervision, the student club 
really presents the show. From the 
initial total group planning, through 





e An art gallery can be a quiet secluded 
spot for storing the products of artists, or 
a busy place that serves as a constructive 
force in the life of the community in 
which it is located. Thie latter concept is 
the one taken by the students and faculty 
of the art department at Pasadena City 
College, an institution long known for its 
forward-looking ventures in education. 

Helen Reid, Chairman, Art Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City College, describes 
with enthusiasm and originality the stud- 
ent-sponsored show which takes place an- 
nually. Mrs. Reid is a graduate of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and 
of the Claremont Graduate School. She 
has studied under various professional 
artists at Chouinard Art Institute and 
Scripps College. 





special committee assignments to var- 
ious members, to the final opening tea, 
it is an organized student activity in 
which art thinking is extended beyond 
classroom problems. Ideas are ex- 
changed, plans formulated and individ- 
uals grow in the larger awareness of 
applications of art training. The inte- 
grated and artistic presentation of an 
overview of the department’s drawing, 
painting and crafts for the year forms a 
frame for constructive extracurricular 
activity. 

During the past spring, another crea- 
tive facet was added to the pattern. 
The students made a color movie of the 
entire project. At the first steering 
committee meeting in early March, 
plans were made for the film to be titled 
“We Present Our Show.” It was fun 
and very exciting. A student director 
planned the sequences which should be 
included to give the whole picture of 
the many steps involved. A student 
cameraman learned techniques with 
lights and placement as he took the film. 
As wall elevations were sketched and 
the working model constructed, the ac- 
tivity was recorded. Each year the club 
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members believe there is a better and 
more original way to design the gallery 
area. Flats and other materials of many 
shapes and sizes are stored for use. A 
standing order at a sign painter’s supply 
shop makes a variety of new materials 
available for their selection. Students 
saw and nail as other students work out 
a co-ordinated color scheme and start 
the painting. Potluck dinners are held 
so that there can be extra time for work. 
What a pleasure it is to have tea from 
the cups which were made in the crafts 
department for glaze samples! How 
handsome and opulent the large salad 
looks in its pottery bowl! 

What of the work to be shown in this 
well-planned display? Students from 
all classes submit their work for con- 
sideration. They, and their teachers de- 
cide on the best to present to the selec- 
tion committee. The faculty adviser of 
this committee insures that a desirable 
all-department representation is made. 
Most of the examples shown in the gal- 
lery will be from advanced classes with 
only a few samples of beginning work 
and a directory to the separate class- 
rooms where more examples can be 
seen. 

After the selection there is matting, 
mounting and many fine and taste re- 
quiring adjustments to be made in the 
placing. Each piece must properly re- 
late to the wall texture and color and to 
other neighboring drawings or paint- 
ings. Group conferences are many with 
much in the way of discussion. Where 
should spotlights be focused so that the 
whole gallery will present an integrated 
composition of many interest points? 
It is all very important. The student 
chairman for each part of the activity 
feels a keen responsibility for doing his 
share in making this particular show 
the best annual department show to 
date. The sequence director for the film 
is busy seeing that all important steps 
are recorded by the cameraman. 

As the gallery plan takes actual 
shape, the first developed films return. 
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There is eager excitement as everyone 
crowds into the projection room to see 
the first pictures. What is more thrill- 
ing than to see ourselves in action? It 
seems a miracle that the color in our 
own movie can be so good. Of course, 
some of the pictures do seem a little 
dark and some have John hammering at 
an incredible speed and again others 
show Mary wielding a paint brush as 
though in slow motion. None-the-less, 
it is our movie of our show. We can 
retake some of the pictures to make it 
better and we now know by experience 
how to take good pictures. The will to 
work together for the best is very high. 
There should be more dark on that 
south wall and another texture repeat 
to the left would help. 

The date of the opening approaches 
and what of guests? We know that they 
will be there because already our invita- 
tions have gone out to invite them. The 
design of the invitations and their pro- 
duction in the print shop were the work 
of a student committee. Every club 
member has served as a chairman of 
some committee and worked on several. 
Many other students in the department 
have been involved. There will be other 
years and many must be prepared to 
carry on the high tradition of trying to 
present the best annual exhibit. Be- 
ginning students have organized the in- 
dividual classroom shows and look for 
ward to working on the big gallery 
show in the future. 

The art department faculty has 
worked too. Worked to serve only as 
advisers and endeavored to insure that 
the project will be totally student 
planned and presented. They have been 
available for consultation and advice, 
when requested. It is well understood 
that only in so far as the project is 
student dominated, will it have real ed- 
ucational value and the opportunity for 
creative expression by students. Stu- 
dent errors in judgment are much to be 
preferred to a faculty directed activity. 

At last it is the big day. The last 
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paint spots have been washed from the 
gallery floor. The long record player is 
softly playing our selected numbers. 
The social committee has the flowers 
arranged and the punch and cookies 
ready. Our large plastic punch bowl, 
cut from a bomber blister, looks beauti- 
ful with its large block of ice. The 
colored light from below makes it seem 
fabulous. Everything looks so com- 


plete. Old work clothes and blue jeans 


their high heels and best hair-dos. As 
the guests arrive they are greeted by 
student hosts and conducted about the 
gallery. Professional artist friends, 
parents, news reporters and admini- 
strators sip punch and say complimen- 
tary things. How proud the students 
are, and how happy. It is theirs, every 
bit of it. The student cameraman and 
his assistant are in their glory as they 
record the finish of “We Present Our 


Show.” 


have been discarded. The girls have on 





THE CURRICULUM—AT MID-CENTURY 


A middle-of-the-road attitude toward the American school curriculum is taken 
by the American Association of School Administrators commission which wrote 
a yearbook on this theme. 

The yearbook describes curriculum developments in elementary and secondary 
schools—some of them well-known, such as the life-adjustment activities in high 
schools. The Commission is kind toward the traditional subject matter courses 
of study; states that the textbook is still an indispensable tool of teaching. 

At the same time the yearbook stresses the need for continual revision of what 
American schools teach. 

Here is what the AASA Yearbook has to say on: 

Subject matter: The subject matter curriculum is still strongly entrenched 
in American schools. Despite attacks, it survives, thrives, will continue. G 
teachers can get good results from teaching subject matter. 

Core? Broad-fields? Experience? These patterns and variations of the 
curriculum have not yet proved distinctly better than the subject matter approach. 
Experimentation should continue ; many different types of patterns should be tried. 

Improvement: Best ways to improve the curriculum are to (1) permit teach- 
ers to take part in curriculum revision, (2) recognize nonclassroom activities as 
an important part of learning, (3) make more use of resource units. 

The resource unit: Its merits are considerable. We need more and more of 
them. School faculties and teacher workshops should devote time to their pro- 
duction. “The possibility of a national commission, created to develop resource 
units, merits careful consideration.” 

Leadership: There is no substitute for administrative leadership in curriculum 
developments. 

Principals: They have a vital role in curriculum revisions. They must point 
out strengths and weaknesses, obtain materials, adjust programs, assist classroom 
teachers, appoint committees, make reports, stimulate interest, and maintain 
morale. All the time they must demonstrate a sufficient knowledge of curriculum 
procedure to command respect in educational work. 

The force that moves: Behind most successful curriculum improvement pro- 
grams there is a superintendent of schools with vision and understanding. He 
backs the groups working on curriculum problems by providing encouragement 
and material support. 





Fine Arts Appreciation Through Art in 
Industry 


A well-designed automobile or kitch- 
en stove can be used to appreciate 
better the works of the Old Masters. 
There is reason to believe that a greater 
use of the students’ appreciation of the 
art concepts utilized by industry to sell 
its products profitably can be adapted 
to teach these students a better under- 
standing of the fine arts. In turn, the 
students’ entire living pattern will be 
enriched. 

Students come into contact with the 
art of industry early in life. They see 
and hear about it directly or indirectly 
in everything with which they come in- 
to contact: they find it in the home, 
school, city, street, or countryside. 
Radio, television, motion pictures, 
newspapers, and magazines influence 
them continually with an avalanche of 
publicity regarding the artistic qualities 
of the product they are advertising. 
This aesthetic appreciation of goods 
sold for profit plus the training students 
receive on the value of things from a 
monetary sense, both at home and at 
school, help to create an art concept 
involving intrinsic values. 

A young boy might show his interest 
in this type of industrial art through the 
automobile. He can tell you the differ- 
ence between last year’s car and this 
year’s. He has his favorite car which 
reflects interest in engines, the number 
of cylinders, and potential horsepower ; 
and, also, he has his feelings and likings 
toward the way the body is designed or 
the manner in which individual parts 
are streamlined. Probably in his day- 
dreams he drives this car down an 
imaginary road and arouses the envy 
of many of his friends. This apprecia- 
tion of design, although not consciously 
realized by the student, is in reality the 


By GEORGE N. SORENSON 





@ The impact of art on the modern world 
of industry is producing a dramatic effect 
upon the artistic tastes of the people. That 
art is art wherever found, in the workshop, 
factory, or gallery, is the thesis of George 
N. Sorenson, Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, San Diego State College. 





deep acknowledgment of abstract art 
forms that are often equal to those in 
the fine arts. 

When it comes to airplanes, this same 
youngster can look at almost any model 
and tell you its make, purpose, and per- 
haps also such items as cruising range 
and speed and whether it has jet en- 
gines, wing slots, or radar. Each item 
listed represents a part of his growth in 
art appreciation. 

In the world of sports this develop- 
ing student admires a certain bat, ball, 
or tennis racket. Perhaps he thrills to 
the feel of the cold steel or the fine wood 
that can be found in a well-designed 
fishing rod or pole. In addition, he has 
learned aesthetic pleasures about the 
out-of-doors, the tang of the air, the 
color of the countryside around him, the 
odor of wet earth, the rustle of running 
water, and the thrill of landing a fish— 
this leng. The same boy is conscious 
also of such things as streamlined trains, 
architecture, ships, and five-and-ten 
cent stores. These are only a few of the 
art objects that surround his daily life, 
but these are important because they 
are becoming a part of his understand- 
ing of man-made articles together with 
nature’s. 

Perhaps the developing student is a 
girl who is becoming alert to similar art 
trends in clothing fashions and home 
furnishings. She begins even to admire 
the dishes and the easily cleaned table 
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silverware—even though she still dis- 
likes to wash them and probably always 
will. The girl begins to take more of an 
interest in the merchandise shown in 
store windows: shopping expeditions 
with her mother become events. She 
begins to read the newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements and is often in- 
fluenced by them. The movies affect 
her and, consciously or unconsciously, 
she is taught by them. Thus she, too, 
becomes the recipient of the intrinsic 
values that can be found in these prac- 
tical arts. 

As professionals in the field of edu- 
cation, we are aware that every child is 
not a natural born artist. What is more, 
we do not attempt to force students to 
become artists in the sense of being able 
to draw and paint well. What is more 
important—and what teachers should 
attempt to stress—is the necessity of 
being able to appreciate the art which 
surrounds a student, and furthermore 
influences him, in his daily life. Many 
teachers still stress only the fine arts, 
the values of which are oftentimes 
rather intangible to the student. This 
unpractical teaching approach is to be 
found not only among art teachers but 
also in other fields: among these are 
those mathematics teachers who stress 
percentage problems and multiplication 
tables without showing their relation- 
ship to present-day problems such as 
income taxes and batting averages and, 
the historian who teaches the Bill of 
Rights without mentioning its applica- 
tion to present-day situations. 

From the time the six-year-old child 
enters the first grade at school to that 
wonderful day when he graduates from 
high school with due pomp and cere- 
mony, the student also has impressed 
upon him values in a monetary sense. 
He is told how much he can spend for 
lunch and the kind of food he should 
buy to stay healthy and to get his 
money’s worth. His: parents impress 
upon him the cost of school shoes: he 
learns to think twice before he kicks a 
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rock all the way home from school. His 
mother warns him to take care of his 
trousers by constantly admonishing 
him not to play marbles in the dirt nor 
slide down rocky inclines, because “it 
costs money to buy new clothes.” All 
of which is very good training for the 
child: this heritage from home imbeds 
a deep sense of value according to mone- 
tary standards. The art teacher must 
realize that the student carries this 
standard with him into the art room. 

We, as educators, should have no 
desire to change that background of 
value which the child must have if he 
is to survive in this economic world. 
But we should come to realize that we 
must adapt part of the training in art 
to meet this sense of value. It is almost 
an impossible task te explain to the 
young student the value of a master- 
piece of fine art unless we take into con- 
sideration his concept of value which he 
has already learned Yh connection with 
the arts of business and industry. 

He knows, and you cannot fool him, 
that the cost of the canvas was only a 
few dollars and the cost of the paint 
was very little more ; and, furthermore, 
he knows that the artist’s time—accord- 
ing to even the present wage scale— 
would not cause the work of art to be 
worth the fabulous sum which someone 
has paid for an Old Master. This stu- 
dent must be taught to understand why 
an original Rembrandt is worth one 
hundred thousand times more than an 
exact duplicate—newer and on a better 
grade of canvas. 

Nevertheless, this same learner is 
just as quick to realize that the art he 
sees embodied in a fine car, electrical 
appliance, or in an advertising layout 
on the printed page brings more busi- 
ness to the merchant or manufacturer. 
He understands, further, that more 
business means more money and, there- 
fore, it is only logical that the artist, 
or inventor-designer, should be paid 
well for his work. The student can 
value this type of art according to the 
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monetary standards which he has 
learned at home. He can see the value 
in artistic designing as it is applied to 
all forms of big business—from salt 
cellars to streamlined trains and from 
tooth brushes to skyscraping architec- 
ture. 

The development of a student’s con- 
sciousness of art appreciation along 
these lines is also creating potential 
customers for the products of business. 
Stressing this customer growth from 
the schools’ public relations standpoint 
is very important if handled correctly. 
The taxpayer can be shown that art is 
not the so-called “frill” of yesteryears. 
Instead, it can be shown that art is 
fast taking its rightful place alongside 
the Three R’s as a definite pattern in 
the economic and aesthetic pattern for 
complete living. 

The fact that art has turned into big 
business and is being used by business- 
men to help sell their products is prov- 
ing its worth. Service stations are an 
example. Compare the stations of ten 
years ago with the stations of today. 
The majority are smart looking and 
well planned: they exhibit streamlined 
pumps and quick and courteous service 
by uniformed attendants. The dingy, 
dark, and odorous rest rooms of the 
past have been replaced by ones which 
are clean, airy, and modern. 

After the railways had lost nearly 
all of their passenger traffic to the 
bus companies, the railroad executives 
came to the conclusion that red plush 
seats, cinders in the eye, a hot and stuffy 
atmosphere, and indifferent employees 
were not to the public’s liking. Stream- 
lined, air-conditioned cars, reclining 
chairs, harmony in upholstery and car 
interiors, plus courteous employees all 
contributed to the revival of the rail- 
ways as carrying agents. 

The nation today is definitely color 
conscious. According to the latest issues 
of the popular magazines, 1953 prom- 
ises to be the most color-conscious year 
experienced so far. As well as in conven- 


tional black, typewriters can now be 
bought in a variety of hues ; the new tele- 
phone can be ordered to harmonize with 
the color scheme of its setting; and a 
leading company of kitchen stoves ad- 
vertised this month that, besides “tradi- 
tional white,” their new models could be 
chosen—at no extra cost—in “Freedom 
Red or Black Magic, or Pastel Yellow, 
Blue, Green, and Gray.” Even the 
poor, unfestooned male who for years 
has been limited to conventional black 
with white, modestly striped shirts, and 
nondescript ties now may blossom forth 
in many daring colors and varied pat- 
terns. Blue, which was formerly rele- 
gated to the working man, and green, 
which heretofore was the exclusive 
property of the fair sex and the forest 
rangers, are now commonplace in men’s 
clothing. 

Industrial designers and color engi- 
neers have become an integral part of 
every big business concern. Articles 
are now not only functional but beauti- 
ful. New materials are being intro- 
duced constantly: such are the revo- 
lutionary dacron, plastics, rubberized 
products, spun glass, and new wood 
veneers. Homes and schools and offices 
have become better and more pleasing 
places in which to live and work. 

The reader who feels that the mone- 
tary valuation in art is stressed too 
strongly is undoubtedly right. There 
is more to art than its practical value. 
But, after we, the educators, have 
taught young students how to appre- 
ciate the art they see every day and can 
easily understand, it is then a compara- 
tively easy matter to try to help them 
adjust this appreciation of art to the 
acquired fundamental art principles as 
applied to the fine arts. 

There are several methods by which 
this transition of values can be aided. 
Tangible art projects utilizing indus- 
trial art principles and fine arts princi- 
ples can easily be created. They should 
be worked out first from the standpoint 
of the classroom environment. A class- 
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room atmosphere is appropriate in 
much the same manner that business 
establishments use display techniques 
to sell their products. ‘The display area 
should expand beyond the conventional 
bulletin board to include the entire 
classroom. This should include not only 
the walls and windows but also the 
floor and ceiling when needed. As a 
result many more items can be dis- 
played and, in turn, a greater number 
of pupils can participate in the arrange- 
ment. 

Flat wall displays can be augmented 
with dimensional ones: floor and table 
exhibits that students can walk around 
and converse about, are also important. 
Ceilings have been long neglected and 
should be used as powerful attention- 
getters for hanging charts, illustrations, 
dimensional objects, and mobiles. 

All types of audio-visual aids, besides 
the usually available films and slides, 
could be displayed to advantage. Many 
utilitarian objects that are transported 
easily could be brought to the school in 


small or large quantities as the situation 


would warrant. These could be bor- 
rowed from stores in the community or 
brought from the homes of individual 
students. The classroom could even be 
turned into an art center or modern 
museum and the whole school invited 
to come before or after school or during 
the lunch hour. 

In turn, the same utilitarian products 
—or photographs, drawings, slides, or 
motion pictures—could be the bases for 
creative problems, talks, and discus- 
sions. Reproductions of classical and 
modern fine arts could be shown at in- 
tervals to point out comparisons in de- 
sign and functionalism. 

Every type of secondary school art 
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class could take part in some phase of 
this plan. In the commercial art, poster, 
or lettering group, a study of modern 
layout could be compared to hieroglyph- 
ics on the sarcophagus of an ancient 
Egyptian. The students in costume de- 
sign could make comparisons between 
the effectiveness of the static type of 
clothing shown on the statues of Chal- 
dean, Greek, or Roman times with the 
dynamic fashions of today’s modern 
sport clothes. The design class could 
work on the similarities to be found by 
the geometry of mathematics in a line 
of music by Chopin or a painting by 
Braque versus the blueprint of a mod- 
ern, functional building. 

In the same trend, other students 
could investigate problems that might 
include comparisons among the United 
Nations building, the Eiffel Tower, and 
an Egyptian obelisk. Craft classes could 
study the decorative abstract shapes 
found in the rock paintings of paleo- 
lithic caves: these primitive decora- 
tions could be examined in the study of 
the abstract designs used in modern 
textiles and ceramics. The shape of 
household utensils, modern ship hulls, 
and automobile chassis could be likened 
to the lines found in a Ming vase or a 
Greek statue. 

After being surrounded by a stimulat- 
ing environment and progressive class 
projects, the students should be keyed 
to the problem at hand—that of tuning 
their appreciation for everyday indus- 
trial art objects to the appreciation of 
the classical and modern fine arts. Asa 
result, the students should derive more 
beriefits from this practical approach to 
the subject of art than they could ever 
fain from a concentrated study of the 
old classical examples by themselves. 





Richmond Art Center—A Community Arts 
Program 


Richmons Art Center is a function- 
ing part of the community and, as such, 
is integrated with other parts of the 
municipal organization. The program 
has grown out of usage in the commun- 
ity and cannot be specifically labeled 
education, or recreation, or culture. It 
is, perhaps, a fusing of these qualities, 
providing creative experience as related 
to daily living, this, particularly, in 
the participative area of the program. 
Balancing the active participation is 
passive participation, or the spectator 
phase of the program, providing the op- 
portunity to explore, and evaluate, pres- 
ent-day trends through carefully se- 
lected exhibitions. 

This program may be considered part 
of adult education only as all rewarding 
experience is education. It, however, is 
not part of the adult education program 
of the public schools. The plan of oper- 
ation in the participative area of the 
program is made up of class or work- 
shop groups, under the supervision of 
qualified artists. These groups are in- 
formal in character, even when pro- 
gressive steps in the acquisition of skills 
are essential. There is an effort to carry 
the individual forward from where he 
may be in understanding or proficiency 
in any subject, rather than to set up a 
definite schedule of advancement for 
the group. 

Having grown from a small begin- 
ning, and developed according to the 
needs of people, the Art Center has 
taken on form devoid of extraneous 
program content. But even though this 
is true, recognizing the necessary re- 
lationship of one basic material to an- 
other in any art program, a balance of 
creative opportunity has been main- 
tained from the beginning. This has 
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By HAZEL SALMI 





@ The description of the Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, Art Center presented here by its 
director Hazel Salmi, is perhaps prophetic 
of the shape of things to come in com- 
munities throughout the land as we come 
to realize the vital importance of art in 
our everyday living. 





resulted in making available good tech- 
nical practices in the understanding and 
handling of materials, rather than plac- 
ing emphasis on passing fads and hob- 
bies. It is believed that a knowledge of 
tools and methods as related to basic 
materials equips the individual to ex- 
press his ideas more creatively in terms 
of specific projects undertaken. 

The program might be divided into 
certain general areas of activity: class 
and workshop groups, serving adults 
and juniors, including the teen years; 
youth-group leader training and inserv- 
ice training for playground directors; 
representative groups such as the Art 
Center Council, the Board of Directors, 
the Citizens Advisory Board, the Artist 
Members ; special events, service to the 
community, exhibitions and the sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The adult classes, day and evening, 
offering painting, weaving, pottery, 
jewelry, enameling, metal work, wood 
carving, lapidary, leather, silk-screen 
printing and marionettes, comprise the 
area of the program in which the great- 
est number of persons are directly con- 
tacted, and touch the widest cross 
section of the community. The influ- 
ence of this part of the program is far 
reaching, in that it is integrated with 
the interests of the home. It is a com- 
mon denominator in age interests, hav- 
ing a meaning for all ages, the children 
of the family as well as the adults. The 
value of this steady, ongoing program 
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may be less apparent than the more 
spectacular events, but actually is the 
foundation material of which the Art 
Center is built. 

The Junior Art Center classes serve 
the age range from six to eighteen years 
through the school year, but during 
summer vacation, when more time can 
be allocated to juniors, the five year 
olds are also included. These classes 
are in painting, pottery, leather and 
marionettes. The teen-age painters use 
oils as well as water colors. This is an 
after school class, as is the teen-age 
marionette class. Juniors below the age 
of twelve come Saturday mornings, ex- 
cept during the summer when three days 
a week are devoted to this activity. 

The handcraft classes conducted on 
the playgrounds after school, under the 
Recreation Department, originate in, 
and are supervised from the Art Center. 
In addition to painting and pottery, 
papier maché and collage are included 
in these classes. Hand puppets are 
used instead of marionettes, as being 
better suited to the age and facilities. 

The training classes for youth-group 
leaders are set up on a schedule of one 
two and a half hour session each week 
for ten weeks. These courses are de- 
signed to aid volunteer leaders in youth 
activities such as, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and church groups, in 
planning and carrying on the handcraft 
phases of their programs. Each ten 
week course is planned with a different 
content of techniques as related to ma- 
terials and projects which can be suc- 
cessfully carried out in situations where 
equipment and facilities are at a mini- 
mum. These courses provide a contact 
point, through their leaders, with a 
greater number of young people than 
could otherwise be served by the Art 
Center staff. The courses are made en- 
joyable to the leaders, for it is believed 
that it must be a satisfying experience 
to them in order that they pass on a 
pleasure in creative activities. 

Closely related to this area of the 
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program is the inservice training pro- 
gram for playground directors. This 
is also set up on the basis of a course of 
specified length, and is designed for new 
directors in the Recreation Department, 
and as a refresher course for others who 
may have a need for it. As funds for 
materials used on the playgrounds are 
allocated through the Recreation De- 
partment, this method of directing their 
use results in an economical and satis- 
fying use of these materials. The fol- 
low-up of supervision and assistance 
during activities on the playgrounds, 
rounds out the co-ordination between 
the Art Center junior program and the 
city-wide program. 

A wide variety of services is ren- 
dered to the community, ranging from 
decorations for organization or city 
events, to the designing and execution 
of murals for large wall spaces. The 
Art Center was called upon to do the 
color planning throughout the Rich- 
mond Memorial Youth Center. This was 
accomplished through the staff of the 
Art Center conferring with represen- 
tatives from the organizations involved. 
Lectures are often requested, to which 
some member of the staff responds. Art 
Center members are a source of volun- 
teer leaders where people with a knowl- 
edge of handcrafts are needed. Mem- 
bers serve as gallery attendants during 
the hours not covered by staff when the 
galleries are open. At least eight hours 
each week are covered by this volunteer 
service. The silk-screen printing proc- 
ess provides the answer to many re- 
quests for posters, announcements, spe- 
cial jobs, all individually designed. Al! 
of these needs, which are in addition to 
the scheduled work of the staff, seem to 
indicate that an Art Center is a very 
useful and versatile facility in any com- 
munity. There seems to be no city de- 
partment or organization that at some 
time does not need the service of this 
facility. 

The Art Center Council is a repre- 
sentative body made up of two elected 
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members from each class. It serves as 
a contact point and co-ordinating factor 
for different groups, some from daytime 
activities and some evening, but all with 
a common interest and responsibility 
toward the welfare of the Center. An- 
other group with the same interest and 
responsibility, but with a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis is the Board of Direc- 
tors, of the Richmond Art Center, 
which is incorporated as a nonprofit 
organization. The two groups meet 
jointly at times to consider problems 
requiring the thinking of each one. 
These two bodies assume the respon- 
sibility for certain special events such 
as the Artists’ Ball, an annual costume 
affair, membership teas, the Artists’ 
Fair, previews and lecture programs. Of 
these events the only one which is ex- 
pected to make a financial return is the 
Artists’ Fair. The proceeds from this, 
which is a sale of handmade articles 
from the studios, and which is held be- 
fore Christmas, go toward the purchase 
of equipment for the studios. The other 


events are primarily for the social con- 
tact of members, or to introduce the 
activity to their friends. 

Within the last two years the beauti- 
ful galleries of the Art Center building 
in the Civic Center have made possible 
a sustained program of major exhibi- 


tions. Contributing to the financial 
maintenance of this program is a grow- 
ing list of sponsor members, many of 
whom are also participating members. 
Two open, juried exhibitions are held 
annually, one in oil and sculpture, the 
other in water color, graphic and decora- 
tive arts. These entail the posting of 
cash prizes, and until the validity of this 
new project could be demonstrated, 
this, also, was met from membership 
fees. Within recent months several 
named awards have been set up. This 
varied program of exhibitions, some 
from this area, some from other parts 
of the country, is definitely a service to 
the community, serving the student in 
the art field, and making available to 
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the interested layman carefully selected 
works of contemporary art. 

Since the early years those participat- 
ing in this program have assumed cer- 
tain financial responsibilities. A mem- 
bership fee has provided equipment and 
tools used in the studios and workshops, 
and maintained a store of materials for 
the convenience of class participants. 
The participating membership fee is not 
beyond the reach of any interested per- 
son, and opportunity for the adult to 
carry at least part of the cost is deemed 
important to citizen self-respect. 

The cost of the building and its main- 
tenance is carried directly by the city, 
the cost of the employed personnel is 
carried indirectly by the city through a 
city school fund which operates the 
Recreation Department, with which the 
Art Center is associated in this way. 
Co-ordination of these sources of sup- 
port is necessarily centered in the ad- 
ministration of the Art Center. 

The various factors contributing to 
the support of the Art Center also con- 
stitute a variety of reciprocal responsi- 
bilities. This, perhaps, is an important 
reason why the activity is so integral a 
part of the community. It may be that 
this is a major difference between the 
usual conception of Adult Education 
classes offering similar opportunities 
for the acquisition of skills and this type 
of activity in that Art Center partici- 
pants are discharging a reciprocal re- 
sponsibility to the community, thereby 
contributing to the vitality and validity 
of this facility as part of a well-rounded 
municipality. 

This activity was not set up as part 
of any city or state agency, but has been 
affiliated with various departmental 
sponsorships, as development has af- 
fected practicability. However, the Art 
Center has consistently maintained an 
entity of its own. People working to- 
gether in the bond of a common interest 
create an overtone which becomes an 
integrated personality, existing as an 
expression of people, regardless of lo- 
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cation or facility. It is true of the Art 
Center that through the years it has 
been people before it was a place. 

Since 1951 the place has also be- 
come of prime importance, for through 
the farsighted vision of city officials 
and the voters of Richmond, the beauti- 
ful Art Center building, planned for, 
and built, to house this existing com- 
munity activity, became part of Rich- 
mond’s new Civic Center. This should 
be recognized as a forward step in 
municipal planning. For many years 
municipalities have provided facilities 
for leisure time sport interests, for en- 
tertainment and for leisure reading, as 
well as factual reference; but in pro- 
vision of facilities for the art interested 
public there has persisted a curious 
blind spot. A general trend to correct 
this lack seems to be apparent, judging 
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from the many requests for information 
about Richmond Art Center which have 
come from widely situated cities. 

That such facilities, designed to serve 
the creative instinct, present to some 
degree in every person, will become an 
accepted part of city equipment is in- 
evitable. The form of such facilities will 
necessarily vary with each municipality. 
Developed to serve adequately its en- 
vironment, such a program or facility 
must be built of the factors peculiar to 
that environment. The basic reason for 
its being, and the essential qualities of 
which it is made may be the same, uni- 
versally, but a center for the arts must 
be an expression of the people con- 
cerned. The encouragement of such ex- 
pression can be a strong, positive force, 
contributing to constructive values in 
every community. 


Y 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED STUDENT 


The gifted student is to receive special consideration according to recent plans 


of the California Committee for the Study of Education. Reco 


gnizing that much 


has been done already in this field of education, the California Committee has 
recently established the California Subcommittee on Gifted Students with the belief 
that it is possible to make further contributions. 

The new subcommittee is being asked to study measures now being under- 
taken in California schoo!s to meet the needs of gifted individuals. On the basis of 
this study and an examination of current literature in the field, the committee is 
expected to prepare a plan for further investigation. It is anticipated that the co- 
operation of schools and colleges throughout the state will be solicited in carrying 
out the subcommittee’s program. 

The following individuals have been invited to serve on the subcommittee: 
Dona.Lpb K1tcH—Chairman, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Sacramento 
GLENN Barnett—Director of University Elementary School, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley 
SELMER Berc—Superintendent, Oakland Unified School District 
Joun Ecxnarpt—Asst. Superintendent, Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict, Bakersfield 
DANIEL Dewey—Principal, Anna Head School, Berkeley 
Este Gisss—Director of Secondary Education, San Bernardino City Schools 
Emit Lance—Principal, Chas. Hughes, Jr., High School, Long Beach 
CHARLES LEE—Director, Special Schools and Classes, Alameda County Schools 
RayMoNnD Perry—Director, Student Teacher Training, University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles 
May Seacor—Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 
J. H. Witt1ams—Provost, University of California, Santa Barbara College 





Art for All 


Recent years have marked a growing 
faith among people that art is important 
for all. The fallacy of the past that art 
activities were the private possessions 
of the talented, has been replaced by the 
general belief that everyone possesses 
some ability to create and that life can 
be deepened and enriched through art 
experiences. 

Evidence of this growing trend may 
be noted in many ways. There is an 
increasing number of people actively 
engaged in some form of art work. 
Sunday painters and community art 
groups are becoming more numerous. 
Periodicals are publishing a great num- 
ber of articles on art. Civic clubs and 
Parent Teacher Associations are re- 
questing more art talks. Art forums 
and community sponsored art exhibits 
are growing in popularity. Requests 
for art classes are increasing in our 
adult education schools. 

It is problematical as to whether such 
classes are adequately meeting the art 
needs of today’s adults. True, there is 
outstanding work going on in many 
places but at the same time there are 
problems of many dimensions that make 
for unavoidable shortcomings. Ques- 
tions are raised as to the scope of art 
offerings—are they broad enough to at- 
tract those who are, at present, ignoring 
adult education opportunities? Would 
a good publicity program add weight ? 
How much art can the budget support ? 
Is the pay adequate to attract superior 
leadership? Would job security 
strengthen the quality of teaching ? Any 
attempt to answer such questions would 
be without validity unless consideration 
is given to all facets of the total adult 
education program. 

A great number of our adult popula- 
tion are culturally impoverished. Much 
of this is due to the complexities of living 


By IDA MAY ANDERSON 





@ Adult education is one of the most rap- 
idly developing frontiers in American edu- 
cation today. Among the most over- 
crowded departments will be found the 
fine and practical arts. The reason, the 
philosophy, and the spirit behind this is 
presented for Journal readers by Ida May 
Anderson, Supervisor in the Art Education 
Branch of the Curriculum Division of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 





and time-devouring elements that have 
robbed them of creative endeavor during 
their school training period. Many high 
school graduates doubtless had the de- 
sire for art experiences but course re- 
quirements made it impossible for them 
to acquire any degree of competency 
in the field of art. Again, many avoided 
art. Their limited concept of the real 
meaning of art and their lack of ac- 
ceptance as to what it could do for them 
conditioned their reactions. Undoubt- 
edly this thinking was dominated by a 
fine arts emphasis which either ex- 
cluded or did not interest those without 
talent. 

With maturity this realization of 
limited art knowledge is keenly felt by 
many and the adult education class in 
art is becoming the stimulus for self- 
realization. 

Perhaps no problem is greater and 
more challenging than the unpredictable 
character of an adult education class in 
art. The instructor has little opportun- 
ity to know the tackgrounds of those 
who will enroll. His past experience is 
his only guide. He knows that individ- 
ual interests and needs will vary widely. 
Some who have had art training will 
want highly functional work for self- 
improvement. Some will be interested 
in social enjoyment and recreation — 
pure fun without requirement of per- 
fection. The doctor’s orders may be 
the motivating element for one, while 
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others may wish to fulfill the Christmas 
obligation for gifts. There will be those 
who have always wanted art experi- 
ences and have waited years for the 
opportunity to fuifill their desire. Late 
enrollment will be the tendency of a few 
and unusual weather conditions will 
make some allergic to regular attend- 
ance. Moreover in view of ‘the wide- 
spread interests, the ability range and 
fluctuating enrollment, combined with 
sharing the classroom with a sometimes 
unco-operative day school teacher, the 
instructor finds himself in the midst of 
difficulties. 

Planning for this type of art learning 
involves extreme flexibility. A pre-plan 
is important but any attempt to follow 
it rigidly would be fatal. A set of re- 
lated experiences that constitute a cus- 
tom-made course for each student is 
necessary. The methods used must be 
like those employed in a_ successful 
workshop. 

Probably the most important single 
element in the success of the adult class 
in art is class-teacher relationship. The 
instructor wants the confidence and re- 
spect of the group. He believes in his 
professional competency and feels well 
prepared for the subject he has under- 
taken to teach. He is earnest and 
anxious that the art activities will prove 
to be of help and interest. Each in- 
dividual in the class is also concerned. 
He is enrolled for specific reasons and 
is anxious to have his needs fulfilled. 
He expects to be treated as a mature 
equal, to be given a reasonable amount 
of the instructor’s time and to realize 
some degree of success in his art activi- 
ties. Both the instructor and the class 
want mutual respect and tolerance and 
a chance to fulfill their desires. This 
requires co-operative effort and team 
work, yet the burden of the responsi- 
bility rests with the instructor. The 
effectiveness of the class-teacher rela- 
tionship and the success of the class will 
be only as good as its leadership. 
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While no one is of a made-to-order 
variety, there are certain characteristics 
that are needed and should be expected 
of any teacher who leads adults. 

Training and ability in the field of in- 
struction is of prime importance. How- 
ever, if there is not the vitality and en- 
thusiasm that inspires others it is of 
little value. This is by all odds the most 
important single element for dynamic 
leadership. 

A leader must be sensitive to people. 
His working materials are human be- 
ings and must be kept ahead of his con- 
sideration for clay, metal or paint. Each 
person in the class is unique in his con- 
cepts and attitudes and will have a 
frame of values important to him in re- 
lation to his past experiences. The lead- 
er must respect each as an individual 
and sincerely want to help him grow 
along the lines of his own choice rather 
than upon the lines the teacher thinks 
is good for him. It sometimes means 
compromise and a temporary lowering 
of quality. It may even give the leader 
a sense of defeat. However, change in 
attitudes and standards seem to shift 
slowly but surely. Out of each experi- 
ence there is a gain and although the 
immediate results seem questionable, 
the individual will no longer look at 
things as he formerly did. 

The qualities of flexibility and adapt- 
ability are important. Many and varied 
are the needs to be met. This necessi- 
tates an analytical and diagnostic ap- 
proach and the ability to adapt to a 
program of action that is geared to each 
individual in the group. Some will have 
much ability while others will be prone 
to freeze at art performance. Some can 
move with independent action and some 
will need more step-by-step guidance. 
The leader must recognize talent and 
challenge it for growth yet not let it 
unduly monopolize attention. He must 
earnestly consider the beginner’s ef- 
forts, praise the successful part of the 
performance and give suggestions for 
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continued improvement. He must de- 
velop self-confidence in the art-timid by 
minimizing errors and showing en- 
thusiasm for small success. It is im- 
portant that the personal approach and 
the art activity be tailored to the in- 
dividual so that regardless of ability a 
reasonable amount of success can be 
realized. It is equally important that 
each be allowed to work at his own rate 
and under circumstances that allow for 
his best efforts. 

The leader must have salesmanship 
and use all of his technique to interest 
the class at the first session. Too often 
the first meeting is dull and leaves the 
class in a skeptical attitude as to the 
values to be gained. An air of enthusi- 
asm and assurance is contagious. Well- 
organized visual materials are exciting 
and challenging and point toward a pro- 
cedure that will insure interest. A plan 
that can be put into immediate action 
is important. People like to carry away 
more than the routine of enrollment and 
orientation the first night. A timely 


film, teacher demonstration or the op- 
portunity for some class performance is 
helpful. All this, combined with warmth 
and friendliness will set the stage for 
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acceptance and insure increased enroll- 
ment. 

Creative thinking is of utmost impor- 
tance. The instructor has the oppor- 
tunity to carry his class far beyond the 
self-realization of their individual 
needs. Through hidden objectives and 
well thought out directions for achiev- 
ing them; he can widen horizons and 
expand viewpoints. He can establish 
an awareness for art experiences that 
had previously not been realized by 
some adults. He can create demands 
for new and stimulating types of art 
classes. He can, through giving experi- 
ences that allow for the association with 
and the understanding of new forms 
and symbols of visual expressions open 
up a whole new way of looking at things 
—the special qualities of color, form, 
surfaces and textures. He can help 
people to become sensitive to these 
qualities in the things around them. 
He has the opportunity to broaden the 
concept of art so that people see it not 
in a restricted sense but as a broad area 
of experience that touches every phase 
of living and can serve to solve the 
problems that encompass their daily 
lives. 





An Experimental Workshop 


Tradition has in the last five hundred 
years greatly separated the fine arts 
from the so-called crafts. One would 
expect a Renaissance artist to be a 
master of several crafts as well as a 
painter or sculptor or both. Today, life 
has become so specialized ; many artists 
are limited to just one medium and 
would not think of working in the crafts. 
This separation would not be so serious 
if it were not for the fact that it is car- 
ried even farther by having the fine arts 
taught by artists, or, at least, in an art 
school, while the crafts are taught by 
craftsmen who have little or no training 
in the fine arts. 

The perils of this philosophy may be 
seen by visiting the art departments and 
industrial art departments of our sec- 
ondary schools. Experimenting with 
color, texture, forms, and mediums of 
all kinds is the order of the day in the 
art department, while the shop teacher 
is busy looking through the latest shop 
magazine for a project to present to his 
next period class. However, the plight 
of both fields of endeavor is further 
heightened by many administrators 
who, without any formal education in 
the fields of arts and crafts, wield the 
determining hand in deciding what is 
good or bad in the art departments. 

What is needed is some form of art 
education that would not necessarily 
teach ‘what is good or bad” but rather 
an “approach to thinking through prob- 
lems.’ The teaching methods required 
by a course to meet these needs would 
seldom be found in the standard art 
education curriculum. Such a course 
might be entitled Experimental Work- 
shop—a course based on the premise 
that people learn through experience 
and, conversely, that many times learn- 
ing is handicapped by a security in 
craftsmanship. Often the experimental 
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@ The importance of breaking the shack- 
ling bonds of traditional stereotypes in 
the field of art is stressed by Robert Win- 
ston, Professor in Crafts, California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, in this 
article. 





approach is minimized in order to dis- 
play one’s craftsmanship which is more 
important in so far as the public is con- 
cerned. The importance of design in re- 
lation to the finished product might be 
emphasized by mentioning the Bauhaus 
and its effect upon contemporary think- 
ing or design. While the Bauhaus was 
primarily an industrial design school, 
each classroom included a craftsman to 
demonstrate the use of tools and an art- 
ist to stimulate imagination and to dis- 
cuss design principles. Many times tra- 
dition is the measure by which a crafts- 
man evaluates a design, while the artist, 
not prone to accept tradition, may strip 
away extraneous materials and leave 
the essential elements of design. The 
Bauhaus demonstrated on innumerable 
occasions that through a knowledge of 
materials and the structural needs of an 
object, the essence of a design might be 
reached. A notable example of this ap- 
proach is the tubular steel chair. The 
public accepts this chair today without 
the blinking of an eye, yet thirty years 
ago most chairs were of the four-legged 
variety. It remained for its originators 
to question the validity of the old as- 
sumption and to discover the true es- 
sence of a chair—something to support 
the seat fourteen or fifteen inches above 
the floor and with a back rest. 

It has been upon the information, 
both written and observed, related to 
the Bauhaus and other schools whose 
curriculums are directed toward func- 
tional design, that the experimental 
workshop is based. Since one of the 
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greatest ills in the American form of 
education is the stress on the perfection 
and monetary value of completed proj- 
ects, the workshop’s philosophy is to 
de-emphasize immediate material values 
and to focus on experimental develop- 
ment and an understanding of materials. 

The workshop approach is not aimed 
at impressing a preconceived design up- 
on some unknown material, but at ex- 
amining the properties of the material 
and, then with a comprehension of these 
properties, at producing a design within 
their limits. Emphasizing the proper- 
ties of any material does not exclude a 
realistic approach to art, either in paint- 
ing or sculpture, for example, a bird 
carved from stone would be more like 
stone than a real bird but also a bird 
from hard stone would have different 
characteristics from a bird carved from 
soft stone. 

In actual practice it has been observed 
that students experienced more me- 
diums through this approach than 
through conventional teaching meth- 
ods. The experimental workshop con- 
cept so minimizes the “take-home” fixa- 
tion that the student can eventually en- 
joy himself without trying to be as per- 
fect as his parents desire. Ultimately, 
he develops his own method of ap- 
proaching the field of functional design. 

The most difficult part of the pro- 
gram is the role that the instructor must 
play—‘‘don’t be the teacher stereotype.” 
It is tempting to give long and involved 
lectures on the properties of this or that 
material with an “obviously it should be 
done this way” approach. “Playing 
dumb” and forcing the students to dis- 
cover “new” and “startling” properties 
may be an unobtrusive form of teaching 
but after all the teacher should know 
what can or cannot be done with the 
materials at hand. 

The experimental workshop becomes 
the center of the basic learning proc- 
esses. Here the students learn to cor- 
relate the crafts with the fine arts—the 
coloring material used in glazes for 
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pottery becomes wood filler if mixed 
with oil and clay; or, if mixed with 
some binding material, the same pig- 
ment becomes water color or oil colors 
to be used on canvas. Our lives have 
become so oblivious to the existence of 
things around us that “life” can almost 
be bought in a store. We sense no re- 
lationship between the cherry wood fur- 
niture of our ancestors and the tree in 
our back yard. The fundamental re- 
lationships between the malachite stone 
used in jewelry and the color used by 
the Japanese in their paintings, or the 
yellow cliffs along the highway and the 
yellow ochre pigment in tubes or the 
iron oxide used in ceramic glazes are 
vital, living things. But, no, we live out 
of stores. 

Exposing beginning students to a 
classroom where furniture, sculpture, 
ceramics, magnesite objects and paint- 
ings are being created at the same time 
that they are experimenting with their 
own problems, permits an easy transi- 
tion from purely useless objects to the 
more purposeful. This procedure easily 
points out to the novice the relation- 
ship between contemporary furniture 
and say, a Mondrian painting. Or, the 
student may, under this system, spend 
his class time merely wetting paper and 
dropping water color onto the wet sur- 
face—learning inadvertently the impor- 
tance of timing in painting water colors 
—the different qualities obtained from 
colors at various stages of wetness— 
that when colors are applied to a drying 
surface, they must be increased in den- 
sity, intensity, hue, value, tone—that 
there is a definite relationship between 
water, brush, pigment, and color—and 
all of this without reference to the sub- 
ject matter of the painting. This latter 
being another factor to be considered 
only after one has learned to paint. It 
is important that the properties of 
paints be investigated, not subject mat- 
ter. In the early stages of developing 
the ability to think, one can too easily 
confuse the issues. First, the investiga- 
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tion — Second, the control — Last, the 
application. 

For instance, an investigation of oil 
painting would reveal such properties 
as runs, drippings, smearing with a 
knife, brush or fingers, or the different 
qualities developed through the use of 
varnishes, oils, or turpentine. A pro- 
gram such as this would allow for great- 
er investigation of the flexibility of a 
medium, and the ego would not be upset 
by the fact that the painting did not 
resemble ‘subject matter.”” Through 
such investigations, the validity of so- 
called “modern art painting’ becomes 
more evident. 

The program may be further en- 
riched by planned trips slanted at co- 
ordinating the classroom problems with 
the forms, texture, patterns, and colors, 
of nature. Each student would be re- 
quired to bring back a rock from which 
to sculpture some recognizable object, 
and agate pebbles to be used in hand- 
fabricated jewelry. At the: beach, the 
novice may observe the close resem- 
blance between the reflected forms in the 
water and those shapes and patterns 
produced in his water colors, or the near 
similarity between the seaweed forms 
and the patterns produced between 
sheets of plastic during the gluing 
process. 

The basic objectives of the workshop 
are drawn together by two final prob- 
lems, photograms and mobiles. The 
mobile is one of the artist’s many an- 
swers for man’s interest in the great 
void around him—a world increasingly 
conscious of light, speed, and space. It 
is through the photogram that the stu- 
dent is made conscious of the shadows 
and spaces between forms. By manipu- 
lating a light source on to sensitized 
paper, the young artist may project and 
control man-made and natural forms, 
textures, patterns, etc., to produce an 
image, thereby gaining an understand- 
ing of forms and their relation to one 
another in space. Once this understand- 
ing has been established, one can easily 


step into the field of mobiles where each 
form must relate to each of the other 
forms as the entire design revolves. 

Initiating the novice into the rigors 
of experimentalism is as problematical 
as the proverbial chicken crossing the 
street. Many have been so indoctri- 
nated by their parents and teachers 
toward “finishing” every problem, “this 
has value and that has no use, therefore, 
no value,” “what good is it?” “How 
much can you sell it for?”—that they 
find it impossible to experiment with- 
out making a useful object. This, of 
course, defeats the value of the ap- 
proach. It is very important for the 
student to feel free to continue any proj- 
ect beyond the point of completion, even 
to the point of destruction. If he always 
stops at the point where it seems com- 
plete, how will he actually know when 
it is complete? He must never feel in 
any way the pressures of censorship or 
that his grade will be affected by the 
destruction of his project. A completed 
one now and then to bolster the ego is 
also necessary. On the other hand, the 
instructor need not feel ignored should 
the student not take his advice or go be- 
yond his advice. The background of ex- 
perience gains a person the knowledge 
with which to produce. Too many in- 
structors teach what they have learned 
and not how they have learned it. It is 
better in the beginning to ruin a project 
and gain an understanding of the prob- 
lem, than to hesitate and always wonder 
about that “last unused idea.” The in- 
structor may find it difficult, especially 
should he be successful in some creative 
field, to: accept the concept that each 
new group of students is another gen- 
eration with new ways of thinking and 
of doing things, and that they must be 
allowed to think in terms of their own 
generation. The experimental work- 
shop approach allows each new class a 
chance to investigate new materials in 
its own way. 

Again, the philosophy of this pro- 
gram can lead to nothingness without 
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the support of the administration. It 
requires complete tolerance of projects 
whose surface appearance may be of no 
value. As in education where one must 
study many subjects not directly related 
to the field, so is the field of art educa- 
tion very complicated, requiring train- 
ing and experience before one can eval- 
uate what one sees. Too often we hear 
from people in the field of education “I 
know what I like in art,” but upon in- 
vestigation, it is all too often discovered 
that they have had little or no training 
in the field of art but just know what 
they like. 

Because the art education program is 
flexible and varied in its point of view, 
the administrator should leave “what's 
good or bad”’ in the hands of the teacher 


he has hired. The teacher should know 
best what tools are needed to produce 
a young artist. On the other hand, it is 
not the place of the art school, the uni- 
versity or the college to have a curricu- 
lum of “construction projects’ to be 
used in the secondary classroom. 

The embryonic teacher should de- 
velop a philosophy concerning teaching 
methods. He should be cognizant of the 
fact that he, as an individual, will be 


teaching a group of individuals and for 
this reason no absolute approach exists. 
It is not suggested that the experimental 
workshop is a “cure all” but that it will 
enable the teacher to approach each new 
problem with that rare quality, “the 
,” so necessary in a world of 


open mind 
change. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS IN COLLABORATION WITH 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


announces TWO SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 
on 
“The Role of the Principal in Curriculum Development” 


Northern California 
Southern California 


June 16-19—San Francisco State College 
June 29-July 3—Long Beach State College 


Recognizing the critical importance of the school principal in his leadership 
role, these two week-long work conferences have been planned for the secondary 
school principals of the state. They are a part of the planning that is growing out 
of the Co-operative Project in Educational Administration, Pacific Southwest 
Region (Kellogg Project). The immediate problems that have been defined by 
the principals for their conferences are : 


1. How can principals and teachers find time to work on curriculum ? 

2. How does the principai work with his staff, his students, and the com- 
munity in the development of the curriculum ? 

3. What techniques are available for curriculum evaluation ? 

4. What can the principal do to insure an adequate program of common 
learnings ? 

5. What is a realistic way in which the principal can discharge his supervisory 
functions ? 


For further information, write to Curtis Davis, Assistant Superintendent, 
San Jose Unified School District, who is Chairman, Curriculum Committee, Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators. 





Art Education and Industry 


By EDWARD A. ADAMS 


Tre greatest art patrons of today are 
business and industry. Nothing is pro- 
duced until something happens on a 
drawing board. From buttons to battle- 
ships, drawings must first be prepared 
by trained designers and artists. Thus 
everything we wear, everything we live 
with, everything we make and use, 
starts with art. 

Thanks to the march of technology, 
we find ourselves in a changing world, 
and there is an ever-growing need for 
a new order of artists to meet its chal- 
lenge. Product utility alone is no longer 
enough: there must also be beauty of 
design. Thus art, which to most people 
meant Old Masters in cloistered art 
galleries, has taken its place in a mod- 
ern and realistic world. It is true that 
fortunes have been invested in the ac- 
quisition of old and modern masters and 
their preservation for the enjoyment 
and uplift of mankind. But it is equally 
true that new fortunes are being in- 
vested today by new patrons of art: 
business and industry. 

All this does not mean that art has 
“gone commercial” in any derogatory 
sense, or that our cultural heritage has 
been thrown overboard — far from it. 
It means rather that the term Art has 
been broadened to include the many 
commonplace things with which we 
spend our lives. 

Automobile bodies must have line and 
design. Food and drug products must 
have showmanship in packaging. Mo- 
tion picture and television staging must 
be originated and visualized. Original 
illustrations and photographs for adver- 
tising must be prepared each day, each 
week, each month, for newspapers and 
magazines. Important public buildings 
must be designed, and then enriche: by 
the work of mural painters. 

Who should teach our young people 





e@ The old concept of a starving artist in 
a garret is rapidly giving way to that of a 
highly disciplined and well-paid profes- 
sional who is in great demand by business 
and industry. The description of what is 
recognized as one of the leading art 
schools in America by its director, Edward 
A. Adams, should be of interest to teach- 
ers, counselors and administrators in sec- 
ondary schools who are called upon to ad- 
vise artistically inclined students concern- 
ing the type of training that is required if 
they are to follow art work as a career. 





these highly specialized techniques? 
And for how long? A young designer, 
properly trained in a professionai school 
by professionals—men and women who 
practice daily what they preach—finds 
a willing and active industry awaiting 
him. It is the groping, half-trained de- 
signer who meets with difficulties. 
From films to fabrics, designs, working 
drawings, patterns and molds must be 
prepared. Talent alone does not meet 
these specific demands. Art ability must 
be drilled and disciplined, must be 
skilled and schooled. 

That is why instructors are the most 
important single factor in any school. 
They are the school! Art instructors 
should be practicing professionals. 
Thereby the methods and procedures 
in the classrooms are directly paralleled 
by the professional experience of the 
staff. Teaching competence, interest in 
young people and an urge to teaci them 
are necessary, but these qualities must 
be accompanied by continuing profes- 
sional experience if our young people 
are to fit into this vital and expanding 
field. 

As to the time element, four years, or 
eight semesters, are a minimum. The 
first two years should be planned to lay 
a broad foundation in basic art concepts 
and techniques. In these years there 
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must be opportunity for exploration 
into many areas in order that special- 
ized aptitude may be revealed, creative 
capabilities stimulated, and research en- 
couraged. With this background the 
student is prepared for the specializa- 
tion which begins with the third year, 
or fifth semester, and continues with 
increasing emphasis through the upper 
division to graduation at the end of the 
eighth semester. 

Accompanying this is the general 
studies program, which takes about a 
fifth of the student’s time and includes 
courses—at least two of each—in the 
social sciences, humanities, and science- 
mathematics. These are mainly of the 
survey type and necessarily aim at 
breadth rather than depth. 

By scheduling some classes on Satur- 
days and evenings, it is possible to di- 
vide the calendar year into three six- 
teen-week semesters which are the full 
equivalent of a five-day-a-week semes- 
ter of eighteen weeks. 

Who can doubt that the student who 


has gone through this educational ex- 
perience should be awarded a bachelor’s 
degree in professional arts? If he has 
done it successfuliy he has richly earned 
it. 

This paper is based mainly on twenty- 
two years of experience at Art Center 


School in Los Angeles. During this 
time one of the guiding principles of 
this school has been close and continu- 
ous contact with the many industries 
employing its graduates, who now num- 
ber into the hundreds in many parts of 
the country. The school has found a 
gratifying and substantial interest on 
the part of businessmen and industrial- 
ists—so substantial, in fact, that some 
of them have established full four-year 
tuition scholarships. Among these are 
two of the nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers. The technical resources 
of these industries have helped to en- 
rich the school’s offerings, and these 
contacts have paved the way for the 
placement of graduates, even to the 
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extent that the demand considerably 
exceeds the supply. 

This school offers curricula in five 
fields : 

Advertising plays a vital part in 
America in the development and main- 
tenance of the world’s highest standard 
of living. A never-ending, ever-chang- 
ing volume of ideas, drawings, paint- 
ings, photographs and designs is re- 
quired in order that the products of our 
great industries be properly and advan- 
tageously presented to potential cus- 
tomers, through magazines, books and 
newspapers. A career in this field re- 
quires extensive preparation. Ideas, 
creative thinking, good taste and draw- 
ing ability must be supported by spe- 
cialized technical training. Advertising 
strategy and merchandising psychology 
must be understood. The artist is re- 
quired to know the mechanical means 
by which his work is reproduced. He 
must be acquainted with modern print- 
ing processes, typography, collotype, 
photoengraving, offset and gravure; 
must understand paper, inks and bind- 
ing. 

The demands are exacting but well 
rewarded, for advertising design is one 
of the largest fields of professional em- 
ployment for trained and creative 
skill. 

Illustration should aim to prepare the 
student for a number of important pro- 
fessional fields employing highly spe- 
cialized techniques, including story il- 
lustration, motion picture design, il- 
lustration, and illustration for educa- 
tional purposes including the design of 
visual aids material. Imagination and 
creative ability should be developed to 
meet the needs of illustrative interpre- 
tation of story and mood. 

The motion picture industry, so im- 
portant in California, needs people 
trained for the preparation of illustra- 
tive visual story sequences universally 
used prior to the filming of a picture, 
and for the design of the motion picture 
sets. School work should conform to 
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studio set construction methods and 
standards used in the industry. Class 
assignments should carry through from 
original creative concept to blueprints 
and scale models. 

Television offers unexplored oppor- 
tunities for the use of creative ability in 
the illustrative translation of stories to 
meet the staging needs of this great field 
of entertainment. 

Animation, used originally largely 
for entertainment, has permanently en- 
tered the field of education and offers 
great potential opportunities for prop- 
erly trained and qualified artists. 

Industrial Design is as broad and 
varied as Ameri-an industry. It con- 
notes mass production. Washing ma- 
chines, automobiles, fountain pens and 
streamlined trains— all must be de- 
signed. The engineer makes a mechani- 
cal product work. The industrial de- 
signer is the appearance engineer and 
consumer psychologist who makes the 
product sell. 

Modern architecture stems from 
simplified design, direct solutions, the 
proper use of materials and improved 
construction methods. To meet the 
needs of modern business, specialty 
shops, filling stations and airports must 
be designed to fulfill specific functions. 
Design for display— whether for 
world’s fair buildings or for the interior 
of a cocktail lounge—requires the serv- 
ices of the trained designer. 

The student who is attracted to these 
fields must be trained to combine imagi- 
native design with technical proficiency. 
He must understand form, know color 
and materials, be able to render and 
draft, must be able to meet and collabo- 
rate with architects and engineers on a 
basis of common knowledge and under- 
standing. Majors in this department 
are offered in transportation, product 
design, specialized structures, contem- 
porary furniture design, and packaging 
and display. 

Painting is a professional objective in 
its own right, but it also serves as basic 
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preparation for the student who wishes 
to explore the full possibilities of color 
in other fields of professional art. A 
valid background in painting prepares 
the student for portraiture, mural and 
exhibition painting, illustration and 
other creative fields open to the quali- 
fied painter. Painting at this particular 
school is concerned with sound crafts- 
manship, a sharpened knowledge of 
color and values, and expert draftsman- 
ship. Instructor guidance is based on 
keen observation, analysis and explana- 
tory reasoning augmented by expert 
demonstrations. The school is not in- 
terested in the development of “styles,” 
does not demand the slavish imitation 
of an instructor’s personal manner of 
painting. It believes that the student 
should master his medium, learn to 
draw and compose — then proceed to 
paint in his own fashion. 

Photography is the youngest of the 
graphic mediums. As such, it offers the 
greatest challenge to those students 
who, looking beyond its inherent fidelity 
of drawing, sense its possibilities for 
imaginative expression. Today it reach- 
es into all fields—advertising, fashion, 
editorial, entertainment, science. In 
journalism, in portraiture, it is pre- 
eminent. It has become the interna- 
tional language. A photography depart- 
ment at the professional level should 
offer training in the advanced tech- 
niques of the medium, and further, in 
classes taught by instructors from other 
art departments, teach the principles 
that apply to all art — design, color, 
composition, layout, etc. In advanced 
classes projects may be completed joint- 
ly with students in illustration and ad- 
vertising. Photography should not be 
taught in a vacuum. It overlaps other 
art mediums in many fields and should 
be so taught. 

This school, now in its twenty-third 
year, gives a professional baccalaureate 
degree in advertising design, illustra- 
tion, industrial design, painting, and 
photography. These are eight-semester 





courses, each requiring 120 semester 
units for completion. Of these, 100 
must be in the general field of art, with 
at least 40 in the field of specialization, 
and 20 in the departmental major. The 
over-all grade average must be “C” or 
above, and the average in the twenty- 
unit major at least half way between 
“B” and “C.” Twenty units of general 
studies are required, of which there 
must be at least four, or two courses, 
in each of the areas of social science, 
humanities, and science-mathematics. 
Minimum requirements for admis- 
sion include graduation from an ac- 
credited high school and the submission 
of a portfolio of art work done by the 
student. This is accompanied by a com- 
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pleted questionnaire intended to give a 
comprehensive outline of the applicant’s 
status, plans and prospects from which 
the admissions committee can form an 
opinion of his probable success as an 
art student. The enrollment of the 
school is in excess of five hundred regu- 
lar students, of whom about three- 
fourths are men. A considerable pro- 
portion of the students enter as trans- 
fers from junior colleges or other higher 
institutions and many come from other 
states and foreign countries. 

Chartered as a nonprofit institution 
twenty-two years ago by the State of 
California, Art Center School is housed 
on its own campus at 5353 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles. 





ONE OF TWO CHILDREN IN AVERAGE FAMILY FACING 
ACCIDENT THREAT 


If auto accidents continue at the present rate, one of the two children of an 


avera 
to A. 


e American family will be killed or crippled during his lifetime, apry sd 
. Anderson, supervising engineer of Industrial Indemnit 
Francisco. The average automobile accident toll in the United States is 7 


Company of San 
deaths 


per week. He reported that 90 per cent of auto accidents were caused by human 
failure. About 80 percent of the auto accidents in California involve a traffic viola- 


tion of some kind. 


“The hopes of all traffic safety experts center around proper driving educa- 


tion for young drivers,” 


according to Mr. Anderson. 


—Palo Alto Times, Wednesday, April 3, 1953 





The University and the Junior Colleges 
By ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


Tre University is very much pleased 
that so many of you have responded to 
its invitation to attend this junior col- 
lege conference and hopes that each one 
present will derive not only professional 
stimulation from the program but will 
also feel the friendly interest and good 
will of our faculty and administration 
toward you and the institutions that 
you represent. We University people 
who are here are happy to have the op- 
portunity to know better men and 
women whom we have come to regard 
almost as members of our own com- 
pany, so largely and significantly do 
they contribute nowadays both to the 
numbers and the quality of our student 
body. From you we expect to learn 
much that will aid us to play a finer part 
in the public education system of the 
State. 

Meeting together this morning, ex- 
changing views and learning to work 
with each other better, we shall get new 
perspectives, I am sure, upon the op- 
portunities as well as pitfalls that lie 
before us; and new encouragement to 
maintain the experimental attitude 
which has made both the junior colleges 
and the University of California the 
excellent social instruments that they 
are. Without such get-togethers from 
time to time, those who direct even the 
best of human institutions tend to fall 
into the fell clutch of habit, and into tra- 
ditional patterns which loora Jarger in 
their thinking than the principles from 
which they were originally derived. In 
this year, 1952, when so large a percen- 
tage of the population of California is 
enrolled in junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, and when the need for a 
better adjustment of youth to a tech- 
nical civilization has become so strik- 
ingly evident, surely, it is imperative 
that all concerned with education should 





@ While the junior colleges are chal- 
lenged by Dr. Sproul not to become a 
“university bargain basement,” the fact 
that over half of the upper-division stu- 
dents of the University now transfer from 
junior colleges poses a difficult problem. 
The Journal is pleased to present here 
the substance of an address by Robert 
Gordon Sproul, President, University of 
California, before the Junior College Con- 
ference, Berkeley, California, on Octe- 
ber 14, 1952. In it he indicates the extent 
to which the findings of the Strayer Re- 
port have been implemented, the machin- 
ery that now exists for recommending 
changes, and the common and unique 
functions of the University and the junior 
colleges in these critical times. 





re-examine their plans and practices 
and strive to co-ordinate their separate 
efforts in terms of the common princi- 
ples in which they believe. Perhaps, 
too, conferences such as this may give 
us the insight to revalue methods and 
organizations built on the foundation of 
those principles, and the courage to dis- 
card, to add and to modify these in the 
light of current needs, and our immense 
public responsibility in meeting those 
needs. 

The physical facilities for education 
in our State at the elementary school 
level are already bursting at the seams, 
and the supply of well-qualified teach- 
ers is inadequate to the demand of a 
rapidly rising school population. Day 
by day the crest of the wave is mounting 
higher, surging into the high schools, 
and soon to break over the junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities, Ex- 
pansion there must be, and in the very 
near future, but there must be, also, 
vision and planning by educational ad- 
ministrators at all levels if they are to 
deserve and keep the confidence of the 
people, and if they are to serve youth 
well. For each type of institution in the 
state system to go its own sweet way 
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might be just pure experimental fun, 
were it not for the fact that the broth 
prepared by so many cooks must be 
ingested by more or less helpless young 
people, who somewhere along the line 
are likely to find themselves in the 
soup when the soup should be in 
them. 

So I have chosen as my contribution 
to this symposium to try to answer cer- 
tain questions pertinent to the relation 
of the junior colleges and the Univer- 
sity, rather than to indulge in rhetoric 
and oratory, two commodities of which 
there is a plethora in the land these days 
of political campaigning. The ques- 
tions I shall attempt to answer are not 
hypothetical ; indeed most of them have 
been posed to me in the recent past by 
individual junior college teachers and 
administrators. Hence, the replies I 
shall now make to a larger audience 
may have some practical value. The 
first of these questions, which comes up 
frequently in one form or another, is as 
to what is the basic policy of the Uni- 
versity toward junior colleges and 
junior college education. 

Fortunately, this policy has been 
stated by me on a number of occasions 
since the day in 1930 when I began to 
serve the term as University president 
to which I had been sentenced. Nor has 
this policy changed fundamentally in 
these various expressions although it 
has been improved, I believe, as I have 
gained experience. The first time I an- 
nounced the policy was in my inaugural 
address, when I said, “Any plans for 
the development of higher education in 
California must take into account the 
junior college, and (the University is) 
pleased that this should be so. It may 
not be amiss, however, to call attention 
to the fact that, according to all its pro- 
ponents, the major responsibility of the 
junior colleges is to offer an opportunity 
for public education of post-high school 
grade to individuals who are not plan- 
ning to enter the professions and that 
the intention of all junior college legis- 
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lation, as well as the trend of all edu- 
cational theory, is to limit the junior 
college to the years preceding the mid- 
point of the four-year college, the line 
of division between general and special 
or professional education.” I said fur- 
ther that junior colleges “trying merely 
to duplicate the first two years of a 
university . . . can never achieve their 
highly useful purposes.” 

A little later in an address to the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, I stated that I found myself in 
full accord with the statement of Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, an able leader in the 
junior college movement, that “A fully 
organized junior college aims to meet 
the needs of a community in which it is 
located, including preparation for in- 
stitutions of higher learning, liberal arts 
education for those who are not going 
beyond graduation from the junior col- 
lege, vocational training for particular 
occupations usually designated as semi- 
professional vocations, and short 
courses for adults with special in- 
terests.” And I added a plea to the 
junior colleges to realize their own pos- 
sibilities and not to be satisfied with 
being a sort of university bargain base- 
ment. 

Finally, I have been saying to alumni 
of the University again and again in 
recent years, for instance in some ten 
communities in the course of an alumni 
tour in 1950, that “There are over 50 
(junior colleges) in our State today, 
and many of these are very good in- 
stitutions. As a consequence, the num- 
ber of students transferring to the Uni- 
versity from junior colleges is now 
equal to the number coming directly 
from high schools, and the number of 
junior college transfers is continuing to 
increase. Some of you, I know, view 
this evolutionary process with alarm, 
fearing that the junior college is a poor 
substitute for the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the University. But the 
evidence does not support this conclu- 
sion. On the contrary, the University’s 
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own statistics prove that students of 
comparable intellectual quality transfer- 
ring from junior colleges do as well as 
the students entering the junior year 
from the University’s own lower divi- 
sion. Therefore, I am deeply interested 
in the development of the junior col- 
leges, and alumni can do real service for 
their Alma Mater by fostering public 
recognition in their communities of the 
significant contributions these colleges 
are making.” 

But some of you may say: that is 
where you stand, but where does the 
faculty of the University stand, and 
what about this recent reorganization 
of the University, with its introduction 
of a whole hierarchy of new many-star 
generals, with sufficient independence 
of command to move in quite another 
direction than the one to which you 
have pointed with pride. As to the 
faculty, I can put my arswer in just 
one sentence or two, telling you that 
each and every one of the statements 
I have quoted and all other policy state- 
ments I have made anent junior col- 
leges, had been discussed first with 
proper representatives of the faculty 
and endorsed in their entirety. The 
faculty and I stand together on this 
policy, and I have their full support in 
my administrative efforts to implement 
it. 

As to the reorganization of the Uni- 
versity hierarchy, the plan which was 
adopted by The Regents in 1951, on 
my recommendation, has three pur- 
poses: (1) to streamline administrative 
machinery which had suffered depre- 
ciation and to some extent obsolescence 
with the enormous expansion of the 
University; (2) to define clearly the 
duties and relations of the various Uni- 
versity officers and thus lessen con- 
fusion and misunderstanding; and (3) 
to establish on each of the eight cam- 
puses as a policy rather than a practice 
“maximum autonomy consistent with 
unity.” To these ends, the plan spelled 
out that each campus administrator, 
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whether Chancellor, Provost, or Direc- 
tor, should be in executive charge of 
all local activities and agencies and that 
his decisions made in accordance with 
the provisions of the budget and with 
policies established by The Regents or 
the President of the University should 
be final. The authority of each of these 
chief local administrators is, of course, 
confined to his campus and does not 
extend to state-wide affairs and rela- 
tions, which are still within the juris- 
diction of the President: For example, 
he alone can speak with authority on 
such subjects as the policy of the Uni- 
versity toward the junior colleges. So 
you may take what I have been telling 
you with no grains of salt. It is the 
authentic revelation, and it is spoken 
ex cathedra. 

Another question which has been 
raised with me from time to time is 
as to whether the development by the 
University of colleges of letters and 
science on its Davis and Riverside cam- 
puses and of a liberal arts college at 
Santa Barbara is in accord with its 
announced policy of co-operation with 
the junior colleges; at least, those who 
quizzed me wanted to know if these 
developments had implications for the 
junior colleges. Perhaps I can best 
answer these queries by telling you 
what our plans are on the three cam- 
puses named. Speaking first of two 
developments which are of like charac- 
ter, those at Davis and Riverside, their 
genesis lay in the Strayer Report and 
in a desire on the part of the University 
to broaden the scope of its offerings so 
that students on each of these campuses 
might receive a more rounded general 
education without detracting from the 
original accent upon agriculture. The 
Committees which proposed the addi- 
tion of colleges of letters and sciences 
to achieve this purpose specifically 
warned that such a development should 
not move in the direction of setting up 
another junior college or state college. 
Instead, they urged that its purpose 
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should be to provide centers for the in- 
struction of students qualified to carry 
on university work other than the over- 
crowded Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses. It is in the spirit of this pre- 
scription that the new offerings at Davis 
and Riverside are being planned. As Dr. 
Alva R. Davis, Dean of the College of 
Letters and Science on this campus, has 
said, “There is no mysticism in this 
proposal. It involves the marriage of 
education and training—a marriage of 
love, not a liberal arts bride looking for 
someone to support her —and is de- 
signed to produce better educated men 
and women by the integration of agri- 
culture and liberal arts.” 

Santa Barbara College, likewise, was 
established in accord with the Strayer 
Report, and the anticipated need to set 
up more centers of university instruc- 
tion to take care of large increases in 
enrollment already foreshadowed by 
the birth rate of the 1930’s and ‘the 
growth of the State’s population in the 
1940's. The Regents, however, when 
this College was incorporated in the 
University system, declared that it 
should be an undergraduate liberal arts 
institution, emphasizing the industrial 
arts, home economics, art, music, and 
teacher training. The years since the 
Santa Barbara College became part of 
the University have been difficult years 
in which to carry out successfully an 
experimental project of the type en- 
visaged by The Regents, first, because 
of the tidal wave of veterans under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, and, later, because 
of the drop in male enrollments with 
the advent of the Korean war. As a 
consequence, while progress has been 
made, the future of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege still includes an uncomfortably 
large number of uncertainties, but no 
uncertainty as to a student body of 
ample size by 1960. That is something 
I confidently predict, not only for the 
University of California in all its parts, 
but also for every college and university 
in our State. 
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The development of the three new 
colleges at Davis, Riverside, and Santa 
Barbara, as I have said, has proceeded 
in accordance with the policies advo- 
cated in the Strayer Report which, you 
will remember, was adopted both by 
the State Board of Education and The 
Repents of the University of California 
4s a sort of constitution for higher edu- 
cation in California. Therefore, I had 
better say something more at this point, 
perhaps, about that Report and what 
has been done to implement its recom- 
mendations. First, as most of you will 
know, the informal Liaison Committee, 
which had been set up by The Regents 
and the State Board and which was re- 
sponsible for the Strayer Report, was 
recognized by the Legislature and given 
funds for the continuing support of its 
activities after the Report was adopted. 
These have included studies of (1) the 
proper compensation to master teachers 
for supervising practice teachers, (2) 
criteria for the establishment of new 
colleges or the broad expansion of the 
programs of existing institutions, (3) 
the relation of the Los Angeles City 
College to the Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, (4) the proposed establishment of 
a state-supported law school in Sacra- 
mento, and (5) an over-all program for 
aviation education. 

Problems currently under study by 
the Liaison Committee include (1) a 
rechecking of the enrollment estimates 
in the Strayer Report which were some- 
what knocked into a cocked hat by the 
hostilities in Korea, (2) the need for 
educational facilities beyond high school 
graduation in a number of areas, (3) 
graduate work in the state colleges and 
University Extension, and (4) limita- 
tion of enrollment in the University and 
the state colleges, especially in their 
lower divisions. 

The technique of studying these prob- 
lems, past and current, may be of in- 
terest to you. The Committee works 
through a joint staff appointed by The 
Regents and the State Board to which 
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is available the advice of a Technical 
Advisory Committee appointed by Su- 
perintendent Simpson and myself and 
composed of three representatives each 
of the State Department of Education 
and of the faculty of the University and 
one representative of the Junior College 
Association. The findings of the Liai- 
son Committee, I am glad to be able to 
report to you, have in every case been 
based upon the reports of the Joint 
Staff, the members of which have 
worked as a team and not as partisan 
representatives of two warring groups. 
The findings and consequent recom- 
mendations of the Liaison Committee 
are presented to the State Board and 
The Regents for final action, either by 
each of these boards or by the State 
Legislature. 

The services of the Liaison Commit- 
tee are, of course, available to the junior 
colleges if need should be felt by them 
for joint action with the University in 
advancing legislation for improved pro- 
grams of education or opposing legis- 
lation deemed to be detrimental. All 
that is necessary is for the Legislative 
Committee of the junior colleges to 
transmit a statement of any problem, 
which it believes to be proper for joint 
consideration with the University, to 
Superintendent Simpson with a request 
for referral to Dr. Hubert Semans, Spe- 
cialist in Higher Education, in the State 
Department of Education. Examina- 
tion of the request will then be made 
by the Joint Staff with the advice of the 
Technical Advisory Committee, and a 
recommendation submitted to the Liai- 
son Committee. 

As a result of this system of study, 
with triple and sometimes quadruple 
checks and balances, the decisions thus 
far made by the Liaison Committee and 
accepted by the two boards to which it 
reports, have been, I believe, for the best 
interests of the people of California and 
their children. Certainly, they have 
been made more intelligently than were 
similar decisions of earlier years which 


too often were the results of pressures 
from groups only remotely interested in 
education. I do not mean by that last 
“crack,” of course, that none but educa- 
tors and state officials should have any- 
thing to say about the fate of our col- 
leges. Far from it, for no college floats 
in a vacuum. Each is conditioned by 
its constituency and by the temper of 
the times. The needs of the constitu- 
ency, not too narrowly defined, came 
first. The times in major part deter- 
mine these needs. But both needs and 
times are better interpreted in the light 
of expert advice and reasoned judg- 
ment. 

In addition to the Liaison Committee 
there is, of course, a machinery for di- 
rect exchange of views on many sub- 
jects of joint interest between junior 
colleges and State University with 
which many of you are no doubt fa- 
miliar. It is, however, a somewhat 
complicated mechanism, and so we have 
prepared a mimeographed outline, com- 
plete with organization charts, which 
will be distributed in the course of this 
meeting, and about which we shall be 
glad to answer questions on any part 
which is not clear. 

By now you have probably begun to 
sense the welcome portents of an im- 
pending peroration, and you shall have 
it in an affirmation of my sincere and 
long-held belief that the University and 
the junior colleges have a joint respon- 
sibility for the education on a high level 
of quality of those young people who 
are blessed with superior intelligence 
and who have the ambition and industry 
to make the most of their talents. Only 
thus can a sure foundation be built for 
national survival in a world and an 
economy that are becoming increasingly 
technological. But the responsibility of 
the junior colleges goes beyond the 
limits of this special group and em- 
braces many other students to whom the 
junior colleges can minister as no other 
institutions can: average students who 
will continue as in the past to do most 
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of the world’s work—other than manual 
labor, to assume most of the world’s 
responsibilities, and to control the bulk 
of the world’s public opinion. 

If our two types of institution do well 
the tasks for which each is uniquely 
qualified and in fellowship and co- 
operation one with another, share in 
the job that belongs to both, they will 
together reach and serve a wide range 
of interests and abilities, and they will 
both deserve and receive the support of 
the people whose charge they are. For 
the interests of the majority of youth 
will not then be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of the minority that plans to 
enter a university; and, equally, those 
students who have the intellectual abil- 
ity to reach the farthest limits of aca- 
demic learning will not be neglected and 
discouraged ; whereas, to accept either 
of the alternatives I have indicated, 
either to place the interests of the ma- 
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jority above those of the minority, or 
vice versa, would be to betray the in- 
terests of society as a whole. 

Administering the public institutions 
which have been committed to our care 
as a public trust, improving not only 
the minds and characters of the boys 
girls who study with us, but also de- 
veloping in them finer qualities of citi- 
zenship, a sharper public conscience, 
and above all, an abiding loyalty to the 
great nation of which they are a part, 
and to the principles of democracy upon 
which it was founded, we need have no 
fear for the future of either the junior 
colleges or the University. If we keep 
faith with America, the people of Cali- 
fornia will keep faith with us, for they 
know that whatever it may cost to do 
those things that only education can do 
will be far, far cheaper than the dread- 
ful consequences of leaving them un- 
done. 





NEW OFFICERS OF CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The new president of the California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators, Otto I. Schmaelzle, presided over the State Representative Council 
of the California Secondary Administrators Association on April 10, 11, in San 
Luis Obispo. First vice-president of the organization is Leslie Hedge, Principal of 


Bakersfield High School. The Council elected Paul H. Demaree, P: 


rincipal and 


District Superintendent of Anaheim as second vice-president to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Norman B. Scharer. 
After a long and distinguished service as executive secretary of the Associa- 


tion, it accepted with regret and deep a 
Brooks. William N. McGowan of the 


ene the resignation of Harold B. 
tate Department of Education, Sacra- 


mento, was appointed to succeed Mr. Brooks for the year 1953-54. 





SUMMER SESSION FEATURES FOR 1953 IN CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Each year in the April issue, the Journal lists for the convenience of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators the special features of the summer sessions of colleges and universities in 
California that have been planned to appeal particularly to those working in secondary educa- 
tion. As we go to press the following materials have been sent in response to our request. 
For further information, please write directly to the institution. 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


Workshop in Physical Education for Women in Secondary Schools... Aug. 16-29 
California Agricultural Teachers Association Conference = 22-26 
Skills Week for Agriculture Teachers une 26—July 1 
Workshop in Physical Education for Coaches and P.E. Men Aug. 10-21 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE 


Eagle Lake Biological Field School 

Community Education Workshop 

Workshop in School Administration and Supervision 
Northern California Community Leaders’ Workshop 
Administrators’ Conference and Educational Exhibit 
Driver Education Workshop 

Work on Eye Screening of School Children 
Athletic ching Clinic 

Dev tal Reading Clinic 

Counseling Workshop 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Workshop in Science Education 
Third Conference on Economic Education 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Science Education Works 

Workshop in Family Life Education 
Workshop in Moral and Spiritual Values 
Pacific Music Camp 

Folk Dance Camp 

Pacific Philosophy Institute (Lake Tahoe) 
Pacific Theatre Columbia Company 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


Field Work in Cone Comosting No dates given 

Speech Correction Worksh une 15-July 24 

Workshop in Education of uly 13-24 

Field Study in Mexico our weeks begin- 
ning July 27 

Alcohol and Narcotics Education Workshop July 7-31 

Eye Screening Workshop 

Workshop in Secondary Curriculum Development in Art 

Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Problems Workshop 

School Administrators Workshop uly 27-Aug. 7 

Workshop for Teachers of Typewriting Aug. 24-Sept. 4 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
Narcotics Education 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop in School Lunch and Menu Planning 
Driver Education Worksho Aug. 1 
Workshop in Methods and July 27-Aug. 21 
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aay for Secondary Teachers in 


Speech | 

Physical Education r June 15-July 24 
History 

Marriage and Family 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


Secondary Curriculum Conference June 29-July 3 
Aviation Education Workshop Aug. 3-14 
ew a Counselor Training Program June 22-July 31 
Workshop in Speech Correction June 22-July 31 
Conference on Art Education une 27 
Seminars in Art Education June 22-July 31 
Idyllwild Conservation School June 22-July 17 
Field Trip in United States History June 22-July 21 


LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 


Pacific Coast Writers Conference 

Institute and Workshop for Adult Education 

Marriage and Family Workshop 

Workshop in Curriculum Development in Home Economics 
Workshop in Air Age Education 

Workshop in Eye Screening of School Children 

Workshop on Home, School, and Community Relations 
Workshop on Junior High School Problems 

Seminar on Evaluation of Instruction 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 


Workshop in Human Relations and Group Dynamics ................ Six weeks—no 
dates given 


MILLS COLLEGE 


onc. 5 o ot Seamee temnene oa eee eee te Rann No dates given 
Seminar in Religion Summer session 
China Institute dates June 22- 
La Maison Francaise July 31 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 


Five sessions of two 
weeks—June 17- 
30; July 1-14; 
Audubon Camp of California July 15-28; July 
29-Aug. 11; ; 
Ie si June 2B. 
ul 
Television Workshop Seminar in Youth Problems 
Instructional Materials Workshop 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLEGE 


Workshop in Secondary Education Social Studies June 29-Aug. 7 
Ninth Annual Guidance Conference June 29-July 3 
Workshop in Pupil Personnel Services June 29-Aug. 7 
ve: in Community Influences on Learning and Curriculum June 29-Aug. 7 


lanning 
Workshop in Choral Art A 
Workshop in Instrumental Techniques and Chamber Music June 29-Aug. 7 





SUMMER SESSION FEATURES IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Workshop in Journalism 
Workshop in Christian Impact in English 
Workshop in Gregorian Chant 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


Study Tour to Western Europe 

Conference on Problems in Junior High School Administration 
Advanced Workshop on Junior High School Education 
Conference on Secondary Curriculum for Administrators 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop in Supervision 
Workshop on Training Youth for Better Citizenship 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Guidance Workshop I 

Guidance Workshop II 

Guidance Workshop III 

Workshop in Intergroup Education 

Workshop in Fundamentals of Physical Education Activity 
Workshop in Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Difficulties 
Workshop in Television and Education 

Institute on Operation and Maintenance of School Buildings 


School. Plant Planning Institute ...,....ccccccecccscnccevcccscscs 


Short Course for High School and Junior College Coaches 
Football 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Track 
Workshop in Physical Therapy 
Institute for Teachers of English 
Hispanic American Institute 
Speech Correction and Audiology Conference 
Seminar Conference in Speech 


Stanford Summer Radio-Television Institute ................... 


International Film Festival 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


For special courses, institutes and Jectures during the summer, 
address the summer session office 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


Junior College Workshop on Student Personnel Work 
Practicum in School-Community Relations 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Audio-Visual Education Workshop 
Intercultural Education Workshop 
Clinic in Writing 

Rural Education Workshop 

Speech Clinic 

Current Trends in Education Workshop 


June 18-July 31 
June 18-July 31 
Aug. 3-7 


July 1-Aug. 10 
June 16-19 
June 22-July 31 
June 16-19 


No dates given 
No dates given 


June 22-July 3 

July 6-24 

July 27-Aug. 14 

Aug. 3-14 

June 22-July 3 

June 22-Aug. 18 
6-17 


June 29-July 3 


June 22-27 
June 29-July 3 
July 6-1 


June 23-Aug. 18 
June 22-Aug. 18 


June 22- 
. June 22-Aug. 18 


July 20-25 


Two six-week ses- 
sions — June 22- 
Aug. 1; Aug. 3- 
Sept. 12 

One four-week ses- 
sion in education 
Aug. 3-28 


uly 25 


dates given 


Summer session dates: First session, June 22-July 24; Second session, July 27-Aug. 28 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Wat Pee Seeatiee 

or in Teaching Sciences 

Workshops in International Affairs ................000eeceeeeees Most pooceehe s 
Workshops in Human Nutrition | nad 5 ty o 
Driver Education Workshops ; 31 "Th ~ July 
Workshop in Library Science “6 ere A e 
Workshop in Educational Film Production 008 SesstOn Sug. 
Telecommunications Workshop 

Family Life Education 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


Three Workshops in School Administration 
1. Special xchool Programs and Auxiliary Agencies 
2. Public Schoo! Housi 
3. Adult and Vocational Education 

Institute of International Relations 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 








SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 22 to july 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 3 to August 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divi- 
sions of the University. 


Special features include worksho 
tercultural Relations, Internati 

Methods in Family Life Education, the Teach- 
ing of Science, Nutrition, Driver Education, 
and Business Education. 


Faculty includes many distinguished guest pro- 


fessors. 

Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, li- 
brarians, and ministers in active service. 
Comfortable rooms are available on and near the 
campus. Delightful summer climate 


Organized social, cultural, and recreational ac 
tivities are provided. 


UNIVERSITY 
Write to Dean for } OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session Bulletin Los Angeles 7, California 








AM ERICAN ROBERT RIENOW 


PROBLEMS A new text that presents current prob- 


TOD AY lems in realistic settings. In this study of 
problems, students learn how Americans 


as individuals and in groups work toward solutions. The clarity of 
presentation makes easy, interesting reading. Carefully detailed 
tables, time lines, and charts accompany the text. 


OUR CHANGING 
SOCIAL ORDER 9 —(CAVIAN GRAY roves 


*.° This text gives students a meaning- 
4th Edition ful background for understanding 


the American way of life. It shows them how to use the principles 
of sociology, psychology, and mental hygiene in daily living. This 
new edition with up-to-date content will be published this spring. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 











MILLS COLLEGE 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
For Men and Women: June 22-july 31 


Psychology: Remedial me Tests and Measurements, Psycho- 


diagnostic Work with Children 

Education: Supervision, Counseling and Guidance, Kindergarten 
Workshop, Audio-Visual Aids, Adult Education 

Art: Ceramics, Jewelry, Art History, Oil Paintin 

Music: Harmony, Orchestration, Composition, oa and Private 
Lessons. ‘(Study with Darius Milhaud: $40 for Six Weeks.) 

Early Childhood Education: Two 3-Week Courses 

La Maison Francaise: Conversation, Diction for Teachers 

Dance—Secretarial Studies—European Credit Tour 


China Institute: July 20—July 31: 2 units. 
Writers’ Conference: June 24-26: Featuring Jessamyn West. 
Seminar in Religion: July 6 to July 17: 1-3 units. 


Concerts and Instruction by the Budapest String Quartet 
Free Campus Parking—Swinuming—Riding—Tennis 
Attractive Residence Accommodations: $75 for Six Weeks 
Open-Stack Library—Patio Tea Room 


For Illustrated Bulletin, Write: Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 











BEHAVIOR 
PREFERENCE 

RECORD 

by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 





H The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


g educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
les, Cal. © Madison, Wis. « New Cumberland, Pa. 








New-World 


Education Series 


Teaching Young Children by Roma Gans, Celia Burns 
Stendler, and Millie Almy 


A sound, practical, and fresh approach to the teaching of children 


from age four to age nine, drawing upon recent research in pedi- 
atrics, child psychology, and sociology. $4.00 


The Public Administration of American Schools 
by Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding 


A detailed study of the principles and problems of public school 
administration. Broad in scope and practical in application, it 
stresses the importance in schools of effective democratic leadership 
that will sustain the American way of life. $4.60 


World Book Company 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
Donald B. Jones, Manager 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 


COURSES HAVE BEEN 
PLANNED TO STRESS 
ALL PHASES OF 
TEACHER TRAINING 








AT LOS ANGELES 
One Session of 
Six Weeks 
es Rite JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8 
Two Sessions of GS cyue NS (Tuition Fee, $51) 
Six Weeks Each One Session of 
AT SANTA BARBARA Eight Weeks 
JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 1 One Session of JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 22 
AUG. 3 TO SEPT. 12 Six Weeks (Tuition Fee, $68) 
(Tuition Fee, $51 JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8 Special Courses of 
for Each Session) (Tuition Fee, $51) 3 and 4 Weeks 


For Bulletins, address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; or 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara 




















California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
Incorporated under the laws of California as a nonprofit organization 


President ao Ay theme ag Second Vice-President Executive Secretary 
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